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AUNT LAVENDER’S MEETING BONNET 
“SERMONS IN STONES” 


IN THIS NUMBER 
By Mary Imlay Taylor 
By Andy Adams 


OBLIGATIONS OF CITIZENSHIP, By William E. Borah 


NORTH FORTY EAST Chapter VIII 
THROUGH A FOREST FIRE 


By Homer Greene 


By Grayman Andrews 
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A MILLION-DOLLAR DAM IN THE MAINE WILDERNESS 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


ARLY in January the four-masted bark- 
entine Herdis slipped down the ways into 
Chelsea Creek, the first square - rigger 

launched in many years in the vicinity of 
Boston. Immediately after the launching, work 
began on a duplicate of the Herdis, both ves- 
sels being designed for the European trade. 
The war has greatly stimulated shipbuilding 
all along the New England coast, but in most 
instances the new sailing vessels are schooner 
rigged. The Herdis goes further than her rig 
in recalling the old days that most persons 
supposed had gone forever, for a large part of 
her frame is made of wood cut in Danvers. 
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HAT causes the fires in your commu- 

nity? If you were to make a study of 

them, you would probably find that 
most of them are caused by carelessness, or 
at least are the result of preventable causes, 
which is pretty much the same thing. The 
National Board of Fire Underwriters has been 
making a careful study of the fires that occurred 
in Massachusetts in 1915. It finds that 26.6 per 
cent of the losses were due to strictly prevent- 
able causes, 41.2 per cent to partly preventable 
causes and 32.2 per cent to unknown causes, 
of which some, perhaps many, may have been 
preventable. In the list of things that caused 
the strictly preventable fires are defective chim- 
neys and flues, fireworks, matches left lying 
round for children and mice, hot ashes put 
into wooden receptacles, rubbish stored near 
furnaces, cigarettes thrown into wastebaskets, 
open fires left unwatched, oily rags thrown 
into closets, and so forth. Somewhere in the list 
may be a practice the warning of which will 
save the loss of your house or place of business. 
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HERE are only three or four artificial 

storage basins in the country that are 

larger than the one created by thé new 
Ripogenus Dam on the west branch of the 
Penobscot River. The dam holds back the 
water for a distance of twenty-five miles, and 
by so doing merges seven ponds and lakes into 
one body of water, which has an area of forty- 
two square miles. The Great Northern Paper 
Company built the dam with the primary 
object of having plenty of water to drive its 
logs in dry seasons, but it is not unlikely that 
other uses will be found for the great water 
power. The dam is seven hundred feet long, 
nearly a hundred feet high, sixty-four feet 
thick at the base, and wide enough at the top 
to carry a roadway of sixteen feet. It stands 
at the head of a deep and narrow gorge more 
than two miles long, through which the river 
passes as it leaves Ripogenus Lake. Ever since 
lumbering in that region began, the gorge has 
been a place that the hardiest river drivers 
have dreaded. Thanks to the dam, there will 
now always be water enough to send the logs 
through with no troubie. 

All the materials for the dam, including 
thirteen thousand tons of cement, had to be 
carried first by train from the main line of the 
Maine Central far northward to the west side 
of Moosehead Lake, then, by scows, thirteen 
miles across the lake to Lily Bay, and lastly in 
motor trucks over thirty-one miles of turnpike 
built for the purpose through unbroken wilder- 
ness. Work on the project began in 1914. The 
total cost has been about a million dollars. 

S 
OYS of an earlier generation had skates 
B that look strange to the skater of to-day. 
Once in a while the attic or the stable 
chamber yields one of the old pairs that had 
wooden top pieces, shaped to the foot, with 


mortise holes for the straps. In the heel was a | 


screw that fitted into a hole made for the 
purpose in the heavy, high top-boots. Every 
skater carried a gimlet for boring the holes 
and for clearing them out when necessary. 
In the sole part of the wooden top piece were 
two brads that entered the sole of the boot and 
kept the skate from slipping sidewise. The 
front of the skate curved upward like a sleigh 
runner, and usually had a curl, or a brass 
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acorn or knob, for ornament. And how chill- 
ing and elusive the leather straps and the 
buckles were on a stiff winter day! 

But if those skates seem crude, they were 
a great advance over the brisket bone of an ox 
bound to the foot by thongs, which was the 
only skate known to the boys of Europe six 
hundred years ago. In those days the skater 
used an iron-shod stick to push himself along. 
The wooden skate shod with steel or iron 
made its appearance in the fourteenth century. 
Skating reached England from Holland, where 
the first ice races were held; but the British 
National Skating Association was not formed 
until 1880, although skating had been a pastime 
in England for many generations before that, 
and five-mile races were held there a century 
or more ago. In this country there was little 
interest in skating until well into the nine- 
teenth century, but there was fancy and figure 
skating long before the invention of the skates 
that the boys and girls of to-day are using. 
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CHIVALRY AMONG THE AIRMEN 


CANADIAN journalist, describing a 
A duel in the air that he witnessed between 

an English and a German aviator, says: 
Our man came to earth immediately after he 
had brought down the German, and he instantly 
ran over to the wrecked machine, the pilot of 
which lay dead. He was a giant of a man, and 
wore a beautiful and costly fur coat, and on 
his fingers were rings that must have been of 
great value. 

A little to my surprise, the British airman 
stripped the dead man of his coat, and then 
removed the rings and other jewelry, which he 
put into a sort of tin canister. 

Just as he had finished, an officer of his corps 
came up and asked, ‘‘Got everything ?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied the flyer. 

‘*Righto! Off with you!’’ replied the officer. 

Then, to my further surprise, the aviator 
placed the tin canister on his machine and, 
rising, flew straight over the German lines. 
He kept so low that he would have been an 
easy-target even for a rifle shot, and he waved 
his handkerchief as he flew. When he was 
over the German lines he dropped the coat and 
canister, then wheeled and flew slowly back. A 
German soldier ran out to pick up the things. 

I am told that a courtesy of this kind nearly 
always follows the bringing down of a pilot on 
either side, and that the airman who conveys 
his opponent’s property back, flies in a certain 
way that reveals the nature of his errand. 
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A HIGH LOPER 


HE ‘‘tenderfoot’’ does not always prove 

an easy victim. A contributor to Outing 

tells the story of one occasion when a 
stranger to the West passed with flying colors 
the test that was set for him. 

A citizen of Kalispell, Montana, a few years 
ago sent an article toan English sporting paper 
describing the eccentricities of bucking horses. 
An Englishman who was fond of hard riding 
saw the article, and came all the way to see for 
himself. He had a hunt for big game, and then 
he was ready to try the horses of the country. 
It was decided to give him the worst bucker, 
pitcher, biter and twister in the bunch. Word 
was passed round, and many cowboys and in- 
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value also is there, for she gets 
more and better loaves from 
every bag or barrel. This re- 
duces the high cost of living. 


OUR GUARANTEE 
If Daniel Webster Flour does not 
make the best bread you have ever 
baked—after using one bag or 
barrel—return empty bag or bar- 
rel to the dealer and the price 
will be refunded. 


Insist Upon DANIEL WEBSTER 
FLOUR. Take No Other. 








EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minnesota. 


Knows She Cannot Bake As Good } 
Bread With Any Other Flour @: 


A proper blending of the finest 
wheats and special milling are 
bound to bring her results. Not 
only the quality, but the food 
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Wouldn’t you 
appreciate the 
ability todrink 
coffee with the 
sure knowl- 
edge that the 
usual injurious 
effects of cof- 
, fee were not to 
, follow? You 
can. Drink 


Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 


In flavor, aroma and . 
color it is equal to the 
best, while possessing 
all the valuable nutri- 
tive properties of whole 
hard wheat. 


Makes 150 to 200 cups to the lb. 


Boil hard 5 minutes— 
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Indian Meal and Wheat Flour, Self-Rising. 


You have seen this advertising before and per- 
haps vou have asked for Automatic Maize and 
did not get it—or perhaps you forgot to ask. 
We want you to try it and we will send 


Full Sized Package 


20 Post- 


le paid 
This is the regular 
retail price. 


Send To-day. 
AUTOMATIC 
FLOUR CO. 
27 Commercial Stre:t 

Boston 














not longer. 





Order of Any Grocer. 
Potter & Wrightington 


oston, Mass. 
0. @. M. Savings Bank sent Free. 
AORN io A ER ORRIN, 














terested citizens gathered to the feast. The | 
Englishman rode the animated earthquake and | 
managed to keep his seat. Some one asked how | 
he liked the animal. | 
‘Oh, I like him! I always like a bit of brisk | 
riding. He lopes a little high, but, I say—| 
when does he begin to broncho?”’ | 
| 
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TRUE REPARTEE 
‘“TOTS of women have no sense of humor,’’ 
the Washington Star’s would-be critic 
said to a young lady. 
‘*Well, what of that?’’ she replied. ‘‘ Lots 
of men have no sense at all.’’ | 


SATIN GLOSS 
- Liquid Stové Polish ~ 


Easiest stove polish in the world to use 


Shake well. Appl: 
with cloth Or 













Screw-Top 
Cans 
15 Cents. 


brush. Gives a 
thin, hard, bril- 
liant, lasting lustre. 


No mess, no dust. 


Cannot burn nor ex- 
plode. In strict com- 
pliance with the Mass- 
achusetts law. Ask 
your grocer today for 
Satin Gloss, the improved 
stove polish and learn 
the secret of the beau- 
tiful stove. 


























PORTLAND, ME. 





COMPANION 


ks Name- On F Knives 





., Phe blades are made of the famous 

Car-Van-Steel,” the finest quality 
that money, skill and scientific meth- 
ods can produce. 





Another distinguishing feature of 
these Knives is that your name and 
address will be placed under a trans- 
parent handle — permanent evidence 
of ownership. The two styles offered 
are as follows: 


Companion “‘Name-On” Knife. 
No. 2106, fir Knife, 3% inches long, two 
blades, is given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new solicited yearly subscrip- 
tion; or sold for $1.00. Delivered free any- 
where in the United States. 


Companion “Name-On” Knife. 
No. 2107, hz Knife, 4 inches long, three 
blades, is given to Companion subscribers 
only for one new solicited yearly subscri 
tion and 25 cents extra; or sold for $1.25. 
Delivered free anywhere in the United States. 
When ordering, both write and print the 
name and address to be inserted. Allow 
several days’ delay in filling orders. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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shouldn’t get discouraged, ” said 

Hester Lavender. ‘‘ Thee hasn’t 
any spunk, John Barney. Doesn’t 
thee remember when thee licked 
Reuben Slater because he said thee 
couldn’t climb a tree backward ?’’ 

‘*T’m glad I licked Reuben 
onee,’’ replied the young man 
grimly, ‘‘ since thee walks home 
from meeting with him so often !’’ 

‘* Thee went and climbed the 

tree backward, ’’ Hester continued, 
turning a deaf ear to his remarks. 
‘*Doesn’t thee remember how thee 
caught the bough and then swung 
backward until thy heels hooked 
on the tree, and so thee got there? 
I thought thee almost as great as 
Abraham Lincoln then! [ want 
thee to climb that tree backward 
again, John Barney, and not to 
give up because thy crop of basket 
willows failed. ’’ 

‘‘O Hester, as if I’d give up if I 
could pay to plant it right! Thee 
knows I’ve been a fool and done it 
wrong. ’’ 

‘* Thee’s been no worse than 
others ; thee must try again. Uncle 
Laban says thee ought to sell that 
land. ’’ : 

**But I won’t sell it! I won’t fail 
like that !’’ 

‘*There, now, thee’s got some 
spunk at last! I like to hear thee 
say that! But is the land worth 
nothing for another crop? No one 
thinks thee can succeed with wil- 
lows; my uncle says they don’t 

> 99 

‘*But they do, Hester!’? John 
cried, eager to defend his hobby. 
‘*They do—folks have raised more 
than eleven tons an acre. I planted 
wrong, but I’ve found out my mis- 
takes. I could make it pay, and thee 
knows I hate to let the old farm 
go that mother loved. But all my 
money went to plant that lowland 
to willows, and I’ve failed. I’d 
show these old wiseacres, if I had 
a cent to start it again next year.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I wish my Aunt Lavender 
had left me something besides her 
horrid old bonnet!’’ said the girl 
impatiently. 

‘*What in the world does thee 
mean, Hester?’’ said John, staring. 
‘*Thy aunt left thee an old bonnet ?’’ 

Hester nodded. ‘‘ Just her old meeting 
bonnet, that’s all I got! If—if I had 
something, I’d help thee.’’ 

John colored. ‘‘I couldn’t let thee do 
it, Hester. I’ve got some pride. ’’ 

She looked at him from under demure 
lashes. ‘‘Wouldn’t thee let me help, 
when thee knows I’m such an old 
friend ?’’ 

John felt a lump in his throat. ‘‘Thee 
is a dear little thing, Hester; but no, 
I couldn’t!’? 

‘* Thee knows how to be unkind,’’ 
said Hester coldly. ‘‘Thee needs help to 
get started ; and when I said that, if my 
Aunt Lavender had left me something 
besides her old meeting bonnet, I could 
have helped thee, thee doesn’t wait for 
me to have something—thee gets vexed. 
Thee’s just hateful !’’ 

‘*But I couldn’t take it!’? John cried 
desperately. ‘‘A man must work, not 
beg of a girl!’’ 

‘*T told thee I hadn’t got it!’’ she re- 
torted, with an angry little sob. ‘‘I told 
thee I hadn’t a thing but my Aunt 
Lavender’s old bonnet !’’ 

‘*Then we needn’t quarrel about it, 
Hester,’’ he said eagerly. ‘‘ Thee hasn’t 
got it and I couldn’t take it, and we’re 
back right where we were; we’re —’’ 

‘*No, we’re not !’’ said Hester. ‘‘We’ve 
quarreled, John Barney, because thee 
said thee couldn’t take it if I had it to 
give thee, instead of my Aunt Laven- 
der’s meeting bonnet. ’’ 
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JOHN COLORED. “I COULDN'T LET THEE DO IT, HESTER. I'VE GOT 


SOME 


‘*Hester! Now, thee’s unreasonable —’’ 

‘*It?s thee who’s unreasonable, for thee’s 
refused that which thee can’t have—because I 
haven’t got it!’’ declared Hester. ‘‘If thee 
doesn’t value thy friends, if thee won’t take 
help from them, who’ll thee go to now ?”’ 

‘*Thee thinks I’ll never do anything for 


myself,’’ he said quickly, flushing to his hair. | 


Hester’s lovely eyes filled with tears. ‘‘ Thee 
knows I think thee’ll be great yet,’’ she said 
reproachfully. 

His face glowed, and he tried to take both 
her soft hands in his. ‘‘ Hester—dear Hester!’’ 

But she slipped. away from him and ran. 
On the piazzz she looked back. 

‘*Tt’s well thee can help thyself,’’ she said 
demurely, ‘‘because thee sees how it is. I’ve 
only my Aunt Lavender’s old meeting bon- 
net. ’’ 

‘*Hester —’’ 

She was gone ; he saw only the flutter of lilac 
calico as she vanished. But as he went away, 
a little crestfallen, he picked a spray of mock 
orange that had touched her cheek. The sweet 
white flowers comforted him as he trudged 
homeward to the empty farmhouse and to the 
acres where his first crop of basket willows 
had failed. Thinking to begin a fortune by 
selling the rods to the wicker furniture manu- 
facturers, he had planted all that low, moist 
land to willows; but being young and very 
raw at his work, he had planted wrong. All 
the Friends in that Quaker village had advised 
him to sell, but sell he would not, and now he 
was facing failure! 

Hester’s uncle, Laban Holesworth, shared 
the general opinion. He disapproved of John 
Barney’s calls upon his pretty niece, and told 
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| Hester so when she fluttered in from her en- | 


counter with the young man. 

‘John Barney’s a failure,’? Laban said, 
pushing his gold-rimmed spectacles up on his 
forehead. ‘*‘ Thee shouldn’t encourage a trifling 
young man, Hester.’’ 

‘*T’ve always known John Barney, Uncle 


cheeks a little pinker than usual. ‘‘ Thee 
wouldn’t have me slight an old friend in mis- 
fortune??? 

‘«Thee can always beat about the bush, niece. 
Thee shouldn’t consider triflers; thee should 
prefer the sober youths. ’’ 

‘*Friend Barney’s very sober, Uncle Laban ; 
he’s just lost his willow crop.’’ 

Uncle Laban’s mouth twitched at the cor- 
ners, but he continued to look severely at the 
charming figure in the lilae calico. 

‘*Friend Reuben Slater spoke to me to-day 
of thee, Hester Lavender,’’ he said gravely. 
‘*Reuben’s a godly young man and he’s got a 
good business. He wishes thee to marry him.’’ 

Hester looked down, and folded a tuck in 
her white muslin apron. 

‘*'Thee’ll please refuse him, Uncle Laban,’’ 
she said calmly. ‘‘I don’t want to marry Friend 
Slater. ’’ 

‘*And why not? Thee can’t do better.’’ 

**T can’t love him; thee knows, Uncle Laban, 
that a girl can’t love a man who looks like a 
chicken. ’’ 

“*T fail to see what thee means with thy 
nonsense. A man can’t look like a chicken.’’ 

‘*Friend Slater does, Uncle Laban; he has 
a nose like a beak, and no chin, and he’s red- 
dish. He’s just like my old hen Jenny.’’ 








‘*T’ve no money to leave thee, Hester; it all | 
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AUNT LAVENDER’S MEETING BONNET 
$B Cy MaryImlay Taylor 


goes to my son and his children. And 
thy Aunt Hannah can’t take care of 
thee. | want thee well married before 
I die.’’ 

Hester suddenly flung her soft 
arms round his neck. ‘* Thee 
mustn’t die! Thee knows I love 
thee so!’’ 

**T’d oblige thee if I could,’’ 
said Uncle Laban, with a grim 
smile, ‘‘but I’m getting old. Friend 
Slater’s a good man, Hester, and 
thee should think twice. I’d hoped 
thy Aunt Lavender’d leave thee a 
little, instead of that silly bonnet! 
Don’t: be foolish like her, little 
Hester. I want thee to marry 
Friend Slater; promise me thee 
will.”’ 

Hester hid her face on his shoul- 
der. ‘‘Will thee let me off a while, 
Uncle Laban? Just a year—before 
I promise ?’’ 

The old man stroked her hair. 
‘**T won’t foree thee, Hester, but 
I want thee safely married. Thee 
mustn’t think of triflers, thee 
hears?’’ 

** But thee doesn’t mind if I think 
of workers, Uncle Laban? Of some 
one who is doing all he can and 
—and more ?’’ 

‘**Thee isn’t silly enough to think 
thee’s in love?’’? Uncle Laban al- 
most shouted. 

‘*T was thinking of my Aunt 
Lavender’s old meeting bonnet,’’ 
Hester said sweetly. ‘‘Does thee 
think she wanted me to wear it?’’ 

‘*Thee can almost fib, niece! Go 
upstairs at once and think of Friend 
Slater !’’ 

Hester went, but when she had 
locked the door of her room she 
did not think of Friend Slater; 
instead she went quickly to an old 
cupboard and took out a tall, flow- 
ered bandbox. It was tied neatly 
with ribbons and on one side was 
a plainly written card. 

‘*To all whom it may concern: 

‘*This is the meeting bonnet that 
I bequeathed, in my last will and 
testament, to my niece and name- 
sake, Hester Lavender. ’’ 

Hester had never worn the bon- 
net; she had never untied the 
strings df the flowered bandbox, for 

she had been half-angry and half- 


|amused at Aunt Lavender for leaving 


her an old Quaker meeting bonnet. Now 
she slowly untied the bandbox and took 
out her legacy. It was the Quaker bon- 


|net of fifty years ago, made of dove- 
| colored silk, with a white lining and soft 
Laban,’’ replied his niece, with her pink | 


strings to tie under a dimpled chin. 
Hester went to her looking-glass and 
tied the bow with deft fingers. 

‘*Thee’s wicked, Hester Lavender, ’’ 
she said to her image. ‘‘Thee should 
think of poor John and his basket wil- 
lows, and thee can’t help him— he 
wouldn’t let thee if thee could! John 
Barney’s so unkind to thee!’’ 

Then, in spite of herself, she dimpled 
at the image in the mirror, for Hester 
Lavender in that old bonnet was quite 
the sweetest picture in the world. She 
was being worldly, but she could not 
help turning first one side and then the 
other to the mirror, and whichever way 
she turned the vision became more and 
more beguiling. 

‘*Thee’s very wicked,’’ she said again, 
‘*but thee might try it and see how it 
looks in meeting !’’ 

Two days later she was helping Aunt 
Hannah make the beaten biscuits, when 
John Barney’s voice sounded at the gate. 

‘*Hester!’’ he called. ‘‘Hester, can 
thee come out?’’ 

‘*Hush! Thee’ll wake Uncle Laban; 
he’s napping!’’ Hester answered. ‘‘I 
can’t come—I’m baking. What does 
thee want now ?’’ 

**Come to the window, so I can tell 
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thee.’’ John’s 
quiver of excitement in it. 

Hester looked into the oven, then she came. 
“Thee mustn’t be long, or I’ll burn the bis- | 
cuits. ’ 

But John was tense with excitement. ‘‘Hes- | 
ter, does thee remember what I said day | 
before yesterday—that if I had money I’d 
succeed ?”” 

‘*T remember thee said thee wouldn’t take it 
if I had it to give thee, and —’’ 

‘‘O Hester, don’t! I’ve got it. It came this 
morning from a friend. Two thousand dollars 
in one-hundred-dollar bills, and just a paper 
saying, ‘Thee can use this without fear. It’s 
from one who believes in basket willows.’ ’”’ 

‘“Q John !’’ she cried and clasped her hands. 
‘‘Not really ? Who does thee think gave it?’’ 

‘Some one who knew father.’’ John was 
very sober and his face quivered. ‘‘ Hester, 
I’ve got my chance. I’m going to have a crop 
that’ll beat John Henry, thee’!l see!’’ 

‘“‘l’m—I’m glad, John, though thee was 
unkind about — 

‘‘O Hester !’’ His face paled with earnest- 
ness. ‘‘Will thee wait?’’ 

‘For thee to grow willows?”’ she asked, look- 
ing at him demurely. ‘‘Thee knows I’ll be 
glad to see thee do it.’’ 

‘* And—if I succeed? D-does thee remember, 
Hester, when thee: named the daisy and pulled 
the petals, saying, ‘Love me, love me little,’ 
and I said — 

‘‘We were very young and simple then, 
Friend Barney,’’ said Hester severely. ‘‘I’m 
surprised thee thinks I remember —’’ 

‘*But didn’t thee name the daisy for — 

‘‘Thee must smell those biscuits burning! 
Thee go and grow thy willows,’’ said Hester, 
disappearing. 

Poor John stood irresolute; to enter the 
kitchen might mean an encounter with Aunt 
Hannah, who did not approve of him ; besides, 
did Hester mean — 

But at that moment the charming head 
reappeared in the window. ‘‘Don’t thee get 
discouraged with trifles, John Barney.’’ 

John’s eyes flashed with hope. ‘‘ Hester, does 
thee mean it?’’ 

‘*T mean thee must go ahead and grow thy 
willows,’’ Hester replied with a smile, and 
closed the shutters. 

After that there was much work in John’s 
meadows. The wiseacres of the town shook 
their heads. John was like his father; they 
said—all the Barneys were too full of crotchets 
to succeed. Uncle Laban Holesworth thought 
so, too, and sent Friend Slater to walk home 
with his niece. Meanwhile, Hester had nearly 
demoralized ‘‘silent meeting’’ by appearing in 
her Aunt Lavender’s bonnet. Many of the 
Friends recognized it, and all of them knew 
that Hester in that bonnet was the most dis- 
tracting vision that had ever cast a spell of 
sunshine and peachblow tinting on that staid 
and barren place. More than one of the younger 
members had a stiff neck from sitting sidewise 
to catch a fleeting glimpse of her dimpled cheek 
and long, brown lashes. 

Friend Reuben Slater, walking home with 
her, remarked upon her unusual headgear. 


‘“They say thee has on thy Aunt Lavender’s | 


bonnet,’’ he ventured mildly. 
matter with it, Hester?’’ 

‘*Tf thee doesn’t like my bonnet, thee needn’t 
walk home with me, Friend Slater. ’’ 

‘« Thee sometimes says unkind things, Hester. 
I meant to admire it.’’ 2 

‘*Thee’d better, for I’ll wear it until—the 
willows bear in Friend Barney’s meadows. ’’ 

‘“Then thee’ll wear it forever,’’ said Reuben, 
vexed. ‘‘Friend Barney’s a fool to puddle in 
the mud with willows. I mind that as a boy 
he had no sense. ’’ 

‘*Doesn’t thee remember that he licked thee 
once??? 

‘*He was a bully,’’ said Reuben, very red. 

‘Thee was the biggest, but thee didn’t like 
to fight.’’ 

‘*Friends should not fight, thee knows. ’’ 

‘*Nor talk behind a friend’s' back, Friend 
Slater. ’’ 

‘*Thee has a sharp tongue to-day, Hester, 
and I’m hurt. Thee knows what I said to thy 
uncle, that I want thee to marry me?’’ 

‘*T’m to have a year before I think of mar- 
rying, Uncle Laban promises. ’’ 

‘*Thee’ll think of me, Hester???’ He was very 
eager now. ‘‘ Thee knows I love thee. ’’ 

‘“Thee’s kind, but thee mustn’t expect too 
much. In a year a girl thinks a lot, and, be- 
sides, I’m going to wear this bonnet, and thee 
doesn’t like it.’? 

**1’ll buy thee plenty of bonnets if only 
thee’ll marry me, Hester,’’ he pleaded. 

Hester had reached the home gate, and she 
stepped discreetly inside. ‘‘Friend Slater, I 
never cared for bonnets before, but now Pm 
so much in love with my Aunt Lavender’s 
I can’t begin to think of thee and thy bon- 
nets. ’’ 

True to her word, and quite aware how 
captivating she looked, Hester, to the amaze- 
ment of the village, continued to wear that 
old dove-colored bonnet. But before the end of 
the year, and while the willow crop was only 
half grown, Uncle Laban died. 

Sad days came then to little Hester Lavender, 
who had loved her uncle. She was an orphan, 
and, as he had said, all his property went 


‘*What’s the 


| hundred dollars and her uncle’s last injunction | 
|to marry Reuben Slater—an injunction that 
was warmly supported by Reuben and Aunt 
| Hannah. The widow was going West to live 
| with her son’s family ; Hester would soon be 
adrift. While all that happened, John, toiling 
| twenty miles away among his willows, made 
no sign. There was a little ache of doubt in 
Hester’s heart. Perhaps, after all, she might 
better heed her uncle’s admonition. 

Reuben himself pleaded his cause with all 
the eloquence he had. 

‘‘Dear Hester, thee’s had a year, and thee’s 
worn thy bonnet right through it. Now, thee’ll 
let me buy thy bonnets soon, won’t thee?’’ 

Whereupon, to poor Reuben’s amazement, 
Hester burst into tears. He tried in vain to 
comfort her. 

‘‘Thee knows I love thee, Hester, but I 
| haven’t the gift of tongues. Thee must take 
me for granted. ’’ 

‘*T—J can’t !’’ she sobbed, and left him much 
bewildered. 

Appealing to Aunt Hannah, Reuben got a 
champion. The old lady labored long and 
earnestly to persuade the girl from her folly. 

‘‘Why did thee act so?’’ she stormed at last. 
‘«Thee’s silly, Hester Lavender. Reuben says 
thee ran out of the room.’’ 

‘*T couldn’t help it. He—he looked just like 
Jenny !’’ sobbed Hester. 

‘*T don’t know what thee means, ’’ said Aunt 
Hannah, ‘‘but thee’ll have to work for thy 
| living if thee doesn’t look sharp.’’ 

‘*T will. I’d like to, thee knows.’’ 

‘*T know thee’s a silly little goose !’’ 

That night Hester cried herself to sleep; it 
was three months since she had seen John, and 
she had heard that he 
went home from meeting 
with Ruth Southey. That 
night Hester came near 
burning up Aunt Laven- 
der’s meeting bonnet. 

It was late the next day 
when Aunt Hannah came 
to Hester’s door. 

‘That young man who 
tried to grow the basket 

willows and failed, thee 
| remembers, Hester? He’s 
downstairs in the parlor 
and asks for thee, but 
thee’d better remember 
Reuben Slater, and not 
waste thy time on tri- 
flers.’’ 

But Hester bathed her 
eyes, which were suspi- 
ciously red. ‘‘I hear he’s 
to marry Ruth Southey,’’ 
she said stiffly, ‘‘and thee 
knows I must wish him 
joy. ” 

‘* Thee looks as if thee’d 
been .crying. Don’t let 
him see it ; he might think 
thee cared, young men are 
so silly.’’ 
| Hester went downstairs 
with a prim face. 

‘*T hear thee is to be 
married, Friend Barney,’’ 
she began. 

‘“*Tf thee’ll have me, 
Hester!’’ he cried, and 
his old shyness suddenly 
vanished. ‘*‘Hester—I’ve 
won! I got a splendid 
crop. I’m started now. 
Hester—dear, will thee?’’ 

She turned from white 
to red. ‘‘O John—the basket willows! Thee 
—thee didn’t love Ruth, then?’’ 

‘*Thee knows who I love, Hester. Thee’ll 
marry me now?’’ 


| 
| 








It was a quiet wedding. Friend Slater sent a 
suitable gift, but there was no one there except 
the two families. Yet when Hester came down- 
stairs dressed to be married, Aunt Hannah 
cried out in amazement, for there on her head 
was Aunt Lavender’s old meeting bonnet. 

‘‘John Barney,’’ said Aunt Hannah, who 
had been reconciled to the young man, ‘‘make 
her take off that bonnet! Does thee think it 
good enough for Hester ?’’ 

‘‘No, I don’t. The most beautiful bonnet in 
the world wouldn’t be good enough for her.’’ 

‘*If thee marries me,’’ Hester said calmly, 
‘‘thee marries me in wid Aunt Lavender’s 
meeting bonnet. ’’ 

‘*Bless it!’? said John er ‘*Tf it comes 
to that, I’d marry thee in a teakettle.’’ 

Aunt Hannah held up despairing hands. 
‘*Thee’s as mad as Hester!’’ 

The bride was lovely in her Quaker dress 
and her quaint bonnet; John was a proud 
bridegroom. The wedding cake was cut, the 
rice thrown, and in the mellow evening sun- 
shine the bride and bridegroom drove home. 
For a while they did not speak,—words are 
such poor things !—but when they saw, at last, 
the old house that John loved and the fields 
that had just yielded the great crop, they 
looked at each other with radiant eyes. 

‘*Hester, does thee remember, thee told me | 
to try again ?’’ 














voice as he pleaded had a|to his son and his widow. Hester got two | | take help from a girl, and I said thee couldn’t, 


| because I had nothing but my Aunt Lavender’s 
old bonnet ?’’ 

‘Ts that why thee would wear it? I remem- 
ber thee wanted to help me, but — 

‘*But thee had it of a friend instead ?’’ 

‘Did I not?’? John glowed with pride. 
‘Don’t I wish I knew him? I’d pay him back 
and love him forever !’’ 

‘Thee wouldn’t take it from me, but from 
him ; thee rejoiced that I had only a bonnet !’’ 


‘*T was glad thee was thy dear self. Who 
cares what the bonnet is when thee’s in it?’’ 

‘*Well, then, rl tell thee! I sent thee that 
money.”’ 

‘*Thee sent it?’’ cried John in amazement. 
‘«Thee—my little Hester, my wife! But—why, 
Hester darling, thee just said thee had nothing 
but that old bonnet, bless it!’’ 

**Yes, bless it!’’ said Hester, with shining 
eyes. ‘‘Thee bless it, John, for found thy two 





thousand dollars sewed inside the crown!”’ 


‘SERMONS IN STONES 


By Andy 


R =e settlement layatthe “3 s 






head of the Cache la Poudre 
Valley in Colorado. To the 
west the foothills of the Rockies 
jutted up to the creek, and there 
were broad meadows between the 


bluffs. The sheltered cove, which was well | 
watered with springs, had naturally attracted | 


the first emigrants. 

The Civil War drove many men westward. 
At the close of that struggle a number of fam- 
ilies that lived in one of the border states 
decided to move to a new country and try to 
mend their shattered fortunes. The colonists 
elected Isaiah Reed as their captain and, taking 
their cattle and belongings, moved West until 
they reached the arid regions; there they 
turned northward and continued their journey 
until they arrived at Cache la Poudre Valley. 
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HE FIRED THE MUSKET AT THEM, THEN RELOADED AND FIRED IT 


AGAIN AND AGAIN 


The members of the party were greatly 
attracted by the peaceful spot and decided 
to settle there. 

Even to the fourth year after their 
arrival the men of Reed’s settlement relied 
largely on their rifles for clothing and food. 
They soon discovered that in the parks 
just over the front range of mountains there 
ranged mountain bison—excellent in flesh and 
vastly superior for robes to the buffalo of the 
plains. 

The settlers hailed the discovery with de- 
light. A good horse could cross the mountain 
and arrive at the parks in a day, and a pack 
train could easily make the trip in two days. 
The mountain bison could only be hunted on 
foot, by stealth, as they came in the winter to 
the shelter of the parks. In the late fall and 
early winter, therefore, the men established a 
camp in the mountains, where they could cure 
the meat and dress the robes. When the hunt- 
ing season was at its height, all of the men 
left the valley.and joined in the work. 

During the second fall Enoch Temple, one 
of the hunters, unexpectedly returned to the 
settlement. While crossing a mountain stream 
near the parks one of the pack horses had 
slipped on a mossy rock and fallen, and before 
it could scramble to its feet half of its load of 
salt had been washed away. As salt was neces- 
sary in curing the meat, Temple had returned 
to the settlement to get a new supply. The 
men at the camp expected him back on the 
evening of the third day. 

Temple found his youngest daughter sick, 
| and during the night the child grew worse. 
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anxious father asked Zach Reed, the 
oldest son of the settlement leader, 
to go back to the camp in his place. 
The boy was only fifteen years old, 
but he had made the trip once with 
a pack train and, barring accident, 
could easily reach the outpost in a day’s travel. 
Since all the men were at the camp, Zach was 
the best messenger that Temple could choose. 

‘*Do you remember the trail?’’ Enoch asked 
the boy the evening before he started. ‘‘It has 
rained and snowed on the mountain since the 
pack train went over. What landmarks do you 
recall ??? 

‘*Yes, I know the way,’’ said Zach. ‘‘I 
remember the blazed trail round the falls 
on Oak Creek, and where you drop down to 
avoid the slide rock on Red Mountain, and 
the game trails near the summit.’’ 

‘*Humph! Three land- 
marks in thirty miles,’’ 
said Enoch doubtfully. 
‘*Well, I’ll have to send 
you anyhow. Be ready at 
daybreak. ’’ 

It was an anxious night 
in the settlement, for a 
crisis had come in the 
fever of the child. Enoch 
left the bedside only for 
a few minutes at day- 
break to give a final word 
of advice to the departing 
messenger. 

Zach had prepared to 
take an old and almost 
useless gun that his father 
had given him. 

‘* Leave that old musket 
at home,’’ said Enoch. 
‘* It means ten pounds 
extra weight on your 
horse, and scaling the 
mountain will call for the 
best that’s in him. You’ll 
have to make a forced ride 
to reach the camp before 
night. All you need to 
take along is a little 
food. 7? 

‘* At our night camp 
this spring, coming out, 
we heard wolves howling 
below the timber line,’’ 
protested the boy. ‘‘ They 
came up within a few 
hundred yards of our 








camp, and our horses puiled their picket pins 
and rushed up to the fire. I want that gun.’’ 

‘*All right, then, take it; but get started 
inside of ten minutes. You’ve got a long 
ride. ’’ 

‘*T’ve filled one of your pockets with chipped 
venison and the other with cold biscuit,’’ said 
Mrs. Reed, as she handed Zach his coat when 
he was ready to mount, ‘‘and in the inside 
pocket you’ll find the needle and thread that 
your father forgot. Mr. Temple, do you think 
that he’ll be safe?’’ 

‘Tf he’ll only use his wits. Here, take my 
flint and steel, and if anything happens you 
can build a fire. ’’ 

‘*Oh, I won’t need it. It’s going to be a fine 
day, and I’ll make the camp before sunset. ’’ 

‘*Take it,’? Enoch insisted, and he handed 
Zach the flint and steel. ‘‘Keep your wits about 
you. Follow the trail like a hound; and if you 
lose it, any old game trail will lead you to the 
pass at the summit. Rest your horse an hour 
several miles this side of the pass, below timber 
line. And tell your father I’ll return the mo- 
ment I can.’’ 

Temple returned to the bedside of his daugh- 
ter, and Zach Reed, with the unshaken confi- 
| dence of a boy, rode away on his errand. 

The trail led up Oak Creek, and he dis- 





‘Toes thee remember thee said thee wouldn’t | The next day brought no improvement, and her | mounted at several pools where the men had 
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caught trout when coming out with the pack 
train in the spring. He was sure that he had 
plenty of time, and he said to himself that 
going over the pass was an easy little trip, in 
spite of the fact that Enoch Temple had tried 
to make him think that it was hard. He wished 
that he had brought along his line and hooks, 


for he could see fish in the clear water. Once | 


he dismounted at the edge of a thicket and 
succeeded in killing a pair-of grouse, which 
he tied to his saddle strings. He watched the 
squirrels cutting down pine cones for their 
winter stores. Every voice of the mountain 
called him, and he loitered on the way more 
than he realized. 

Suddenly he saw a snowflake drifting by and, 
looking up, noticed for the first time that there 
were clouds overhead. Speaking to the horse, 
he hurried on. Storms on the mountain were 
to be expected at this time of year, he said to 
himself, but probably it was merely a flurry. 

It was only when the trail began to fill with 
soft snow while every step of his horse was 
carrying him higher into the mountains that 
he took alarm. Then the very air filled with 
swirling snow, and almost in an instant, it 
seemed, the trail completely vanished. He 
turned back and searched for it, but the snow- 
flakes blinded him and he only became more 
confused. 

He fortunately blundered into a small park, 
and his horse instinctively turned to the 
sheltered side of the opening, which was sur- 
rounded by a heavy growth of pine. With the 
flint and steel and a bit of punk Zach kindled 
a fire in the hollow of a fallen tree. He was 
lost, and he knew that it would be useless to 
try to find his way in the swirling storm. He 

. unsaddled his horse, gathered a good supply 
of wood and found a dry place for his saddle 
and gun under the boughs of a pine. 

The snow fell unrelentingly. For supper the 
boy spitted a grouse over live coals, and made 
a good meal. The food cheered him, but when 
darkness set in loneliness gripped his heart. 
And then, without warning, wolves began to 
howl on the farther side of the park, and his 
horse snorted with fear. Zach immediately 
threw more wood on the fire and loaded the 
old musket. 

A night of vigil began. Toward midnight 
the wolves became very bold; Zach saw their 
eyes in the shadows of the timber. He fired the 
musket at them, then reloaded and fired it 
again and again. At each shot the horse bolted, 
but instantly returned to the protection of the 
fire. Long before dawn the boy had exhausted 
his ammunition and had to rely on his bonfire 
of resinous pine to keep the wolves at bay. 

But his supply of wood was diminishing, 
and as the fire burned lower the wolves came 
nearer. They moved back and forth, snarling 
in the darkness within a stone’s throw of the 
light. They seemed to be drawing in for an 
attack. In the dark hour before dawn Zach 
was on the point of saddling his horse and 
taking to the open park; but the fire had 
proved such a refuge that he was reluctant to 
leave it. Fearing to go for more wood, he used 
his remaining fuel sparingly. He determined 
to sell his life dearly. 

While he was still expecting an assault the 
morning light began to come. Presently the 
horse wandered into the park and, pawing 
away the snow, began to feed. It took the boy 
some time to realize that the wolves had gone. 

Daybreak showed a whitened mountain side. 
Snow lay a foot deep in the park, and the 
branches of the pines were drooping under their 
load. Zach broiled his remaining grouse and 
ate his last biscuit. Which way the trail lay 
was a mystery. While the horse foraged for 
his breakfast, his rider hovered over the fire 
and tried to think what to do. 

As Zach meditated on his plight, a flood 
of thoughts swept through his mind. Why was 
he more helpless than his horse? The animal, 
timid as a lamb, feared the wolves, but was 
the first to know when they had gone. He 
noticed that the animal kept lifting his head, 
scanning the horizon and scenting the air. 
Once the horse turned, stared for a moment 
as if attracted by some object, and then quietly 
fell to feeding again. The boy felt certain that 
the animal had noticed some unusual object, 
and, peering through the branches of a pine, 
he saw a doe and two fawns enter the park 
and come almost directly toward him. 

The doe passed within thirty steps of the 
fire, where Zach stood silently watching her. 
It was no use to pick up the old musket, 
for the last charge had gone to frighten the 
wolves. One of the fawns scented the smoke 
and turned off his course to investigate. He 
came up within twenty steps.of the fire, then, 
catching a scent that was new to him, dashed 
off to join his mother and his mate. Holding 
her course unalarmed, the doe passed out of 
sight with her fawns. 

“If I had-only saved a single charge of 
powder,’’ Zach said to himself bitterly, ‘‘I 
Should have had venison enough to last me a 
whole week. Now I must go hungry.’ 

He put wood on the fire and then stood 
Sazing up and down the mountain side in the 
hope of seeing a landmark. He decided at last 
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that, he remembered the saying of Enoch 
Temple: in case he lost his way, any old game 
trail would lead him to the pass at the summit. 
If old game trails, why not fresh ones? 

Running back to the fire, Zach saddled his 
horse and took up the trail of the doe and the 
fawns. He felt sure that he had spent the night 
somewhere near the point where Enoch Temple 
had cautioned him to rest his horse before 
attempting the last stage to the summit. 

A day and a night had taught Zach Reed a 
severe lesson. Now he was alert and, while he 
followed the trail of the doe, nothing escaped 
his notice.. The course led constantly higher, 
and the laboring of his horse became severe. He 
dismounted and for more than an hour floun- 
dered up the forest slope. He noticed that the 
pines were becoming more and more stunted, 
and he at last sighted sehtinel peaks ahead. 
Soon afterwards he reached the timber line. 

The sun shone forth, and all was clear. As 
he neared the pass the snow deepened, and the 


fresh trails of many animals converged into 


bands of elk had crossed the saddle to the 
sunny mountain slopes beyond. The doe had 
led the bewildered boy to the coveted pass. 

Looking southwest from the saddle between 
the sentinel mountains that hedged in the 
pass, he saw the parks beyond, where the 
hunting camp was. Evidently the storm had 
been light on the western slope, for the parks 
were bare of snow. As the trail was blazed 
on bordering trees, young Zach had little 
trouble in following it down the mountain. In 
fact, the boy soon noticed that his horse could 
follow the trail under the snow, and so gave 
the animal free rein. Since a doe had shown 
Zach the way, he trusted his horse with in- 
creasing eonfidence. 

Halfway down the mountain he met two 
men. They had started out from the hunting 
camp to look for Enoch Temple, whose failure 
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| of explanation from Zach they turned back. 
On the way the boy explained his delay and 
told his experiences of the night. 

**You ought to feel friendly to that old doe,’’ 
said one of the men as they rode along. 

“*T do,’’ said Zach. ‘“And I’m glad, now, 
that I wasted my powder on the wolves. ’’ 

** All you needed to keep off the wolves was 
a firebrand,’’ said the other hunter; ‘‘better 
off without a gun.’’ 

‘“*That’s what Mr. Temple said. If I had 
taken his advice, I’d have been over the pass 
before the storm struck yesterday. This trip 
has taught me a few things.’’ 

The next day Enoch Temple forged his way 
up to the pass. In the settlement they had 
seen the storm come up and had feared for the 
safety of the boy. Enoch read in the snow the 
story of Zach’s night on the mountain and 
how he found the trail in the morning. Then 
he returned to the settlement. His child was 





to appear had alarmed the hunters. At a word | 


better, but he did not yet wish to leave her. 
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great war, so far as our own country 

is concerned, is the fact that it has 
diverted attention from our domestic affairs. 
It has virtually excluded from the press and 
from the public mind the consideration of all 
questions other than those that concern the 
gigantic conflict. We can hope, however, that, 
after this world crisis is ended and after we 
have made a start in bringing order out 
of chaos, we shall turn our attention to our 
vital and imminent home questions. 

We cannot begin too soon to consider them, 
and we shall have to-deal with them in thor- 
ough fashion. We must examine original prin- 
ciples and give some attention to the things 
that we have too long taken for granted. While 
striving after new things we need to turn back 
and consider some of the old and simple prin- 
ciples of good government. 

One thing that is entitled to our consid- 
eration is the indifference in these days of 
so large a part of our well-to-do and respon- 
sible people to the primary duties and obliga- 
tions of citizenship. Men who are among the 
best qualified by training and experience and 
who have the most time to give to public 
questions and to selecting fit candidates for 
public office have got into the habit of passing 
over such matters with perfunctory attention. 
Some even entirely disregard their duty in 
that respect. 


N= the least among the evils of the 


THE GREAT STAY - AT - HOME ‘VOTE 


ANY of us seem no longer to appreciate 
M the right of a citizen to assist in select- 
ing those agents upon whose conduct 
depends the welfare of the state and of the 
nation. The power to spend the public funds, 
to regulate the amount of taxes, to form our 
national policies, is in the hands of those 
to the selection of whom thousands—and the 
number increases each year—give no thought 
whatever. ’ 

In one state alone, in a recent presidential 
election, after a most thorough and somewhat 
exciting canvass, more than a hundred thou- 
sand voters remained away from the polls. So 
utterly lacking were they in a sense of duty, 
and in the inspiration that should come to all 
who witness the choosing of a chief magistrate 
for a hundred millions of people, that they 
failed to record their views or preferences as 
to who he should be. If they were unable to 
make a choice, it was a sad comment on their 
intellect ; and if, having a choice, they were too 
much engrossed with purely personal affairs to 
record it, it was a conclusive verdict on the 
quality of their citizenship. 

In fact our most important elections are 
often decided by the stay-at-home vote. The 
course of the government, its policies, our 
entire administration of public affairs, turn in 
effect upon the indifference of the citizen. The 
evils that flow from his neglect of those primary 
duties may be said to be the beginning of all 
those evils that seem ever to accompany free 
government. If the people were as vigilant 
about choosing their public servants as they 
are about choosing their corporate officers or 
their trusted employees, it would be virtually 
impossible for extravagance or ‘‘graft’’ or the 
many evils of ‘‘bossism’’ to exist under our 
form of government. 

We have given much attention of late to 
what is called a movement for popular gov- 
ernment. We have considered the advisability 
of incorporating into our system of govern- 
ment the initiative, the referendum and the 
recall. We have at times become violent in 
expressing a desire for what we choose to call 
more effective instrumentalities of govern- 
ment; apparently we have coveted greater 


to trail the old doe a short distance. Where the | obligations and more manifold and complex 
trail left the park he noticed the tracks of | duties. Putting aside for a time the question 
other does and fawns that had evidently passed of the benefits to be derived from adopting and 
about daybreak, after the wolves had left. At using such instrumentalities of government, 
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the question remains, Would we use them if 
we had them? Would they not lie like tools 
by our side, rusting and cumbersome? 

It would seem that if the people were greatly 
concerned over any one thing above all others, 


commonwealth—their charter of government, 
conform and the spirit and wisdom of which 


The constitution fixes the rights of the whole 
people, defines and circumscribes them, sup- 
posedly for many years ahead. No provision 
should ever be written into a state or national 
constitution that is not of sufficient worth and 
of such general application as to make it in a 
large measure a fundamental and permanent 
principle of human conduct. 

But an examination of the votes on the 
adoption of state constitutions, and especially 
on the adoption of important amendments to 
state constitutions, discloses the fact that less 
than one third of the qualified voters of most 
states signified their preferences in the matter. 
The figures reveal a shameless and indefensible 
betrayal by the citizen of his first duty to 
society, to his neighbor, to the state and to the 
general government. 

We cannot study the statistics of those votes 
without concluding that what we need in 


fashioned revival of civic righteousness—the 
thorough preaching of the gospel of civic re- 
sponsibility. The power and the influence of a 
state depend, not on the manifold laws on its 
statute books, or on the number of complex 
and experimental theories that it tries, or yet 
on the omnipotent care of an expensive bureau- 
cracy, but rather on the earnest, sustained, 
vigilant use of the instrumentalities at hand 
and on the faithful observance of every obli- 


to the state and to the country. 
A long and arduous struggle has been going 


system, the object of which is to place in the 
hands of the people the privilege of selecting 


there was a great agitation for it on behalf | 
of the people is well known, yet the indiffer- | 
ence to its privileges and its use has been | 
conspicuous. Before a true test could demon- 
strate its wisdom or unwisdom it was utterly 
disregarded. With a few exceptions the vote at | 
the primary has been shamefully small. The 
fight for the repeal of the primary law has 
already begun, and the strongest argument, 
or at least the argument most effectually ad- 
vanced, is that it is not being used. 


A STORY OF SAMUEL ADAMS 


HE demand for the primary system and 
the failure to use it when once it had been 


obtained are another illustration of the 
common belief that the mere enacting of a 
law will of itself bring the desired relief. It 
is a weakness in the people to covet more 
power than they have the energy or public 
spirit to use. A great and growing people are 
entitled to every advance in government that | 
foresight and wisdom can devise, but it is indis- | 
pensable that they keep pace with all those | 








things and meet in full measure the responsibil- | 
ity that their advance in government imposes. | 


with which all laws and institutions are to | 


enter into the moral fibre of the community. | 


this country above all other things is an old- 


gation that binds the citizen to the community, | 





Unfortunately, as communities grow, gov- 
ernments become, not simpler, but more com- 
plex, and moreover the interest of the citizen 
in public affairs too often diminishes. There 
can be no such thing as efficiency and per- 
manence in free institutions except through 
the continuous and unbroken interest of the 
people at large in all matters of public 
concern. 

The story is told that at the time Massa- 
chusetts was considering the ratification of 
the Federal Constitution, Samuel Adams, the 

_ noble pioneer of American independence, was 
| wavering in his support. The mechanics and 
| workingmen of Boston called a meeting at 
| the old Green Dragon Tavern and passed res- 
olutions earnestly urging that the Constitution 
be ratified and adopted. Those resolutions they 


it would be in framing the constitution of their | put into the hands of a brass founder to be 


| delivered to Mr. Adams. 
‘*How many were present when these reso- 
| lutions were adopted ?’’ asked Adams. 

**More, sir, than the Green Dragon would 
hold,’’ said the sturdy mechanic. 

‘*And where were the rest?’’ 

**In the street,’’ replied the brass founder. 

That casts a significant side light on that 
| crucial period when we were engaged in the 
| task of bringing strength out of feebleness and 
order out of chaos by establishing a national 
government. What could be more interesting 
than to see the mechanics of Boston solemnly 
considering and discussing the most remarkable 
| document, as it has been called, that any body 

of men ever put forth? The same serious and 

| constant consideration of matters of public 
| concern by the same class of people is essen- 
tial to every hour of the existence of the 
government. 

If the better class of citizens or a large part 
of them remain away from the primary or the 
election booth, and if at the same time those 
| who profit by dishonest politics attend, as they 
surely will, the short ballot will be wholly 
| ineffective to accomplish what its supporters 


hope it may accomplish. 
] men in office, for ‘‘invisible government, ’’ 
for venal and corrupt practices in public 
| servants, be put upon those whose neglect of 
| duty enables evil influences to control the elec- 
tion. The better element is always in the 
majority in every community and can always 
| control the situation if it desires to do so. When 





VANITY OF UNUSED REFORMS 
T is time that the responsibility for bad 








on to establish permanently the direct primary | things get insupportably bad and the people are 


thoroughly aroused, how quickly are desirable 
| changes brought about! But when the people 


those who are later to stand for election. That | seem to have disposed of the particular condi- 


tion that thus arouses them, they fall back 
into a state of indifference and let the sinister 
influences have the field again. 

Truly, eternal vigilance is the price of good 
government. We cannot find or enjoy it through 
any other means. Our blessed old republic was 
not framed for laggards or cowards, but for 
brave men and women ever and always alive 
to the duties and obligations that rest upon 
them as citizens. 

We seem sometimes to labor under the 
strange belief that legislation can take the 
place of that individual exertion required of 


| a citizen. We discover some new evil and im- 


mediately become excited over the passage of 
a new statute, and then we leave the statute 
to execute itself. We see the workings of the 
‘invisible government, ’’ realize the demoraliz- 
ing tendencies, and urge ballot reform. But a 
short ballot is no better than a long ballot if 
we leave both to the use of those whose inter- 
ests are sustained by the emoluments and favors 
of ‘‘invisible government. ’’ 

Of course wise legislation is indispensable 
in the growth and advancement of a people. 
Adapting laws and constitutions to the civie 
and economic changes of an energetic people 
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is one of the most important as well as one 
of the hardest tasks that the statesman has 
to perform; but no code of laws can be 
wise enough to bring good government unless 
the citizen gives his constant attention and 
interest. The lesson that we must learn 
again in this country is that, although we 
ean have some kind of government without 
individual sacrifice of time and effort, we 
eannot have a republic. A republic presup- 
poses an activity and interest commensurate 
with the power and opportunity of the indi- 
vidual citizen. 

A short time ago I read a book designed to 
disclose the distrust that our fathers had in 
the people at the time our government was 
formed. The book leaves the: impression on 
the reader that the makers of the Constitution 
conspired against popular interest and popular 
rights. I venture to say, however, that no 
men ever trusted the people more profoundly 
than the men who framed the Federal Consti- 
tution. 

At the time our government was framed 


and submitted to the people for approval free | 


government was looked upon as the dream of 
enthusiasts. To transfer sovereignty from the 
rulers to the people was in itself regarded as 
the theory of madmen. To build and put into 
operation against the world’s prejudices and 
beliefs, and in the face of countless centuries 
of disaster and ruin, a strong and stable gov- 
ernment, the sole sovereignty of which was 
to be in the people, was the gigantic task of 
those men. 

What they did was so far in advance of 
anything that had gone before that it met 


with mockery and derision. And never until 
our institutions were tested in the crucible of 
civil conflict did the world at large believe that 
the work of the fathers could endure. 

To my way of thinking, no body of men 
ever showed higher faith in the patriotism 
and self-governing capacity of the people 
than they who finally said, ‘‘ This is the 
wisest and best we can do, and it is sub- 
mitted to the people for approval.’’ ‘lime 
has demonstrated that some changes in that 
form of government were essential to meet 
the changing conditions of social and economic 
life. But in its fundamental conception and 
in its fundamental principle it was a mani- 
festation of the most profound confidence in 
the people. 

But the whole vast structure depends for its 
efficiency on the constant attention and un- 
wearying fidelity of the individual citizen. 
The question in these days is not whether the 
work of the fathers was efficient and wise, but 
rather whether we are prepared to live up to 
the responsibilities and the ideals required for 
successfully carrying on the government that 
they framed. 

If we are prepared to do our duty, we shall 
be the happiest, most prosperous and best- 
governed people on the face of the earth. But 
unless each citizen is interested enough to per- 
form his duties to the state and to the nation, 
we may pass laws and continue to pass laws, 
we may make our government more popular 
and more responsive, and still suffer the ten 
thousand evils that flow from the maladmin- 





istration of government. 
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Gre of Wileon ae 33a to him, or whether he | 
manner to discourage advances, even from a 
friend. Yet he did not try to shake off the 
firm hand that had been laid on his shoulder. 

‘*T want you,’’ Ralph repeated. ‘‘Come 
along with me.’’ 

‘*No,’’ replied Nathan, ‘‘I can’t. I’m 
waiting for a train.’’ 

He had lost his overcoat, and the pene- 
trating April morning air had chilled him 
through. 

‘*You’re not going away ?”’ 

“*T am going away.’’ 

‘¢+Where 79 

**T don’t know. Anywhere. The farther 
the better. ’’ 

‘*You have no money.’’ 

“*T’ll beat my way.’’ 

‘Oh, no! You’re coming back up on 
the hill with me, to get warm and to 
sleep. And when you’re rested we’ll talk 
it over.’’ 

‘“*There’s nothing to talk over. Oh, I 
know. It’s all up with me. I stretched 
the thing to the limit and it broke; that’s 
a” 

‘*Tt’s not all up with you, Nate. There’s 
a way out. There’s always a way out. 
Come with me and I’ll prove it to you.’’ 

‘*You’re kind.’’ Nathan’s voice took on 
its old, affectionate tone. ‘‘You’re kind, 
but it’s useless. I know. The hill is gos- 
siping. The dean is scandalized. He has 
written to my father. I’m going. The 
sooner I’m gone the sooner the whole 
thing will be forgotten. I’ve disgraced 
everyone who ever cared for me.’’ 

‘*Nonsense!’’ exclaimed Ralph. ‘‘The 
dean told me he would do anything on 
earth to save you.’’ 

‘*The dean is the best-hearted man in 
the world; but it’s too late. I’ve got 
beyond it.’’ 

It seemed useless to try to reason with him, 


so complete was his despair; but Ralph had | 


not yet exhausted his methods of appeal. 
‘*You’ll break your father’s heart, ’’ he said. 
Nathan stood for a moment in silence. 

‘*My father will come here,’’ he said slowly ; 
‘that’s one reason why I’m going. I can’t 
face him.’’ 

‘*Nor can I face my mother and tell her 


that I stood here with you like this and let | 


you go.”’ 

‘*Your mother, yes; there’s the rub. It’ll 
hurt her, I know. But when she learns what 
I’ve done already, she’ll never want to see 
me again anyway. It’s no use, Ralph, I’m 
going. The train’s coming now. Good-by, old 
man !’’ 

He held out his hand to Ralph, and started | 
down the platform, limping a little as he | 
walked. Ralph took the outstretched hand in | 


one of his, but still retained his grip on | 


Nathan’s shoulder. With rumble and roar the 
engine went sliding by them, and the long 


had assumed his gruff | 


“Sy Homer Greene 
In Ten Chapters Chapter Eight 


train of coaches behind it slowed down and 
stopped. People crowded about the steps of 
‘the cars. In the confusion no one noticed 
the two young men moving down the plat- 
| form and stopping at the entrance to the first 
coach. 

To Ralph the moment was appalling. What 
Should he do? Restrain him by force? Call an 
| Officer? It was a matter of life or death for a 
peer It was time to act. He gaye a sudden 
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on every hand with doubt and discredit, if not | 








violence that made Nathan hesitate; it was 
the dominating power of the soul that looked 
out from Ralph’s eyes. 

The engine bell rang. The slow puffing of 
the locomotive began. The train moved out, 
increasing in speed as it went, until the last 
car swept by. Still Nathan stood motionless 
and silent. At last he wavered, and Ralph, who 
thought he was going to fall, slipped his arm 
under that of his friend and turned his face 
toward the hill. 

‘¢*We’ll go back home,’’ he said. 

They went by unfrequented streets, where 
they would meet few people. Some workmen 
going early to work turned and looked back at 
them and laughed. Nathan winced but said 
nothing. At University Place the two young 
men turned and went in toward the campus. 
When they reached Dean Kobinson’s house 
they stopped. The shades were stil] drawn, 
but smoke was rising from a chimney. 

With his arm still locked in that of his com- 
panion, Ralph started to mount the steps. 

‘*Where are you going?’’ Nathan asked. 

‘*We’re going to have it out with the dean.’’ 

Disreputable in face and clothing as he was, 
Nathan did not demur. His power to protest 
was gone. Ralph rang the bell, and the dean 
himself came to the door, fully dressed. He 
motioned them to enter. They followed him 
down the hall and into his study, where a 
wood fire was burning on the hearth. Nathan 
instinctively took a chair where he could crouch 
over the warm blaze. 

“‘T’ve been expecting you,’’ the dean said 
to Ralph. ‘‘I heard that you were out looking 
for him, and I knew you would find him and 
bring him here. ’’ 

‘¢Yes, I found him at the Union Station. 
He was about to take a train out of the city. 
He himself did not know where he was going. 
I—induced him to change his mind. I have 
not asked him a question. I do not know 
where he has been or what he has done. You 
gave me three days to bring him back. This 
is the morning of the second day.’’ 

The dean looked at the speaker inquiringly. 
‘*Was not that before this final. break ??’ 

‘Yes, but it was this final break that 
brought him to the end of the road. He has 
turned back. He needs help now as he never 
needed it before, as he never will need it 
again. Dean Robinson, you can save him.’’ 

The dean sat and gazed long and thought- 
fully into the fire. The sense of college disci- 
pline, which he must maintain, and his own 
human sympathy and love, which he could not 
keep back, were warring against each other. 


IN A FLASH BRILL REALIZED THAT HE HELD IN HIS HANDS A FIELD BOOK 
THAT HAD ONCE BELONGED TO CLEM OWENS 


| wrench to his companion’s shoulder and 
swung him round so that they stood face to 
| face. 
| ‘*Nate,’’ he cried, ‘‘I won’t have it! I don’t 
| deserve it. You’re treating me worse than you 
would treat a dog. This is the one big thing 
I’ve ever asked of you, and I tell you you’ve 
got to give it to me. Do you hear? You’ve got 
to give it to me.’’ 

Nathan looked at him wonderingly. He had 
| never before seen his friend in such an outburst, 
except possibly on that day on the hill when 
Ralph had told him to go. The memory of 
that incident flashed now across his mind. . 

““T know, Ralph; you've been a thousand 
| brothers to me, but — 
‘‘And I’ll be a thousand brothers to you 
| yet, if you’ll only be fair and decent with me. 
You can’t go on that train. I’ll knock you 
| down first. I’m in dead earnest, I tell you.’’ 
He had taken his hand from his compan- 

ion’s shoulder, and his fists were clenched at 
his sides. But it was not the fear of physical 








‘tT don’t know,’’ he said at last. ‘‘There 
will be a faculty meeting this morning. If 
there were any excuse, any defense, any ex- 
planation — Brill, what have you to say ?”’ 

The young man roused himself. 

‘*T’ve no defense. I’ve earned my punish- 
ment, and I’ll take it without a word.’’ 

But Ralph interrupted. ‘‘He’s had his pun- 
ishment. He’ll feel the pain of it for years. 
He’s in my hands now. I’ve brought him 
back this far; I want to take him the rest of 
the way.’’ 

‘*What have you to say, Brill?’’ 

‘‘Nothing—except that it’s true as he says,’’ 
answered Nathan humbly. ‘‘I’m in his hands. 
I’m asking nothing for myself. I deserve noth- 
ing —except punishment. But whatever he 
wants me to do, here or elsewhere, I’m going to 
do it. That I promise. He’s done a thing for 
me that no one else on earth would have done, 
or could have done. He can ask anything he 
wants of me and he shall have it.’’ 

He had risen from his chair as he spoke 








and now stood erect; the light of devotion and 
determination was in his eyes. 

The dean turned again to Ralph. 

‘*Will you vouch for him?’’ he asked. 

‘*With all my heart.’’ 

‘*That’s all this morning,’’ the dean said, 
rising. ‘‘I promise you nothing, Orchard. 
The matter may be taken entirely out of my 
hands. ‘Take Brill to his room. Keep him 
there for at least two days. As soon as he is 
able set him to work. After that, if you hear 
nothing from me send him to his classes. ’’ 

** Dean — | 

‘*Not a word. Take him away.’’ 

But he shook hands with both young men, 
and led the way to the street door. 

The college walks were still deserted. The 
fog was scattering, and the April sun was 
flooding the campus with the yellow glow of 
morning. Birds were chirping in the trees, 
which were just coming into bud. On the 
broad sweep of lawn a thousand gems of dew 
were glistening. On all things lay the touch of 
glorious spring. 

From a window the dean watched the two 
young men until they entered Allingham Hall ; 
then he went back to his study, sat down at 
his table and wrote a telegram to Nathan’s 
father. 

Adam Brili had already received the letter 
that the dean had writteri to him. It reached 
him on the evening after Nathan’s disappear- 
ance. The letter was brief and to the point. 
It read: 

Your son has reached a point where dismissal is 
only a matter of days. I think it extremely advis- 
able that you should come on here at once. When 
you reach the city, call on me. 

Arlington E. Robinson, Dean. 


The letter was not wholly unexpected. 
There had been previous warnings. Within 
two weeks Brill had written to his son a per- 
emptory demand that he should mend his 
ways. Since then he had had no word from 
him. Whether the silence boded good or ill he 
did not know; but as the days went by his 
fear had grown and robbed him of all comfort 
and rest. When the dean’s letter came, Adam 
Brill knew that he must face the inevitable. 
His boy’s college career had doubtless come 
to an inglorious end. Bitterly and cruelly dis- 
appointed, he had only to gaze on the wreck 
of his hopes. It would be a sorry journey for 
him to the university town. 

He went to bed, but not to sleep. Unhappy 
thoughts and miserable forebodings drove 
all sleep from him the whole night long. At 
eight o’clock the next morning his horse was 

harnessed and at the door. Bag in hand he 
went down the walk to the gate. The lawn 
on either side of him was fresh with the 
tender green of spring. Lilac buds were 
purpling at the fence. From beyond the 
meadows came the rippling noise of run- 
ning water. Over all the sun shone. But 
Brill saw nothing of the splendor of the 
April morning. 

Then flying down the road from Little 
Bethel came a boy on horseback with a 
telegram for Brill. As Adam started to 
open it his face turned a shade more gray, 
for he knew that it was from Dean Robin- 
son. It read: 

Son in good hands. Hopeful outlook. Do 
not come unless I advise you later. 

He drew a long breath, replaced the tele- 
gram in its envelope and thrust it into his 
pocket. 

‘*Put the horse up, Jim,’’ he said to the 
man who stood waiting. ‘‘I won’t go 
to-day.’’ 

Jim stepped into the wagon and drove 
the horse back up the lane toward the 
barn. The messenger from Little Bethel 
swung round and went lazily up the 
road. 

But Brill did not reénter his house. He 
stood there by the stepping-stone on which 
his bag rested and looked off across the 
fields toward the river. Then he took the 
telegram from his pocket and read it again. 

As he was folding it for the second time 
Stanley Orchard came sauntering up the 
road. Brill did not see him at first. It was 
only when he heard footsteps on the hard 
side path that he looked round. There was 
a smile on Orchard’s face as he approached, 

and the thought flashed through Brill’s mizd 
that Orchard knew of the sad crisis in Na- 
than’s college career, and was gloating ‘over 
his knowledge. 

‘*Good morning, Adam! It’s a fine day.’’ 

Through all their twenty years of differences 
and antagonisms Orchard had never failed to 
greet his rich neighbor on meeting him, except 
on that one morning at the station when Ralph 
had started for college. Brill gave a nod of 
recognition and Orchard passed on. It was 
strange, Adam thought, that his neighbor 
should be careless and light-hearted when 
disaster was looming ahead of him; for it was 
now a foregone conclusion that the ejectment 
suit would be decided at the coming June term 
of the county court in favor of Brill, and that 
Stanley Orchard would be dispossessed of the 
home in which he had lived for almost twenty 
years. , 

As Brill gazed after the retreating figure the 
question that Nathan had propounded to him 
on Christmas night came again into his mind, 

















as it had come many times since the boy had | 
asked it: 
worth while to pursue relentlessly as he had 
done, as he intended to do, this simple-minded 
neighbor whose only fault was his reckless 
indifference to the serious business of life and 
whose only vice was the wagging of his boast- 
ful and irritating tongue? 

Since that winter night, the memory of 
which clung to him with a strange persistence, 
Brill had gradually been losing his zest in the 
pursuit of his adversary. The contemplated 
pleasure in his coming victory was growing 
ever and ever less keen in his mind. The grim 
joy of the hunt was palling on his taste. But 
at this stage of the pursuit he could not afford 
to give up and stand beaten and humiliated 
in the eyes of all his neighbors. If wrath and 
resentment were disappearing, pride remained 
and forced him on. 


‘‘Is it worth while?’? Was it indeed | 





Orchard was indeed light-hearted as he 
passed on leisurely up the road toward his 
home. The beauty of the spring morning ap- 
pealed to him. As he walked, he whistled a 
response to the happy birds that seemed to be 
calling to him from the trees. In this glorious 
April sunlight impending disaster seemed to 
him far away. He knew what his fate was to 
be as well as his rich adversary did, but he 
thought of it to-day as only one of the many 
misfortunes that had followed him all his life, 
from which there was no way of escape. In 
his own words, he was ‘‘ready to grin and 
bear it.’’ 

The important thing was that, no matter 
what disaster might fall upon him, the royal 
road to learning along which his son was 
making such splendid progress could not now 
be successfully blocked. 

At a turn in the road Orchard, looking 
ahead, saw Old Tompkins hobbling toward 
him. When they came abreast of each other 
the old man stopped, leaned with both hands 
on his cane and looked up without speaking. 

‘*Well, Tompkins,’’ said Orchard, ‘‘how’s 
the walking this morning?’’ 

‘* Jest as good fer me as ’tis fer you.’’ 

Orchard laughed. 

‘*And better for Clem Owens,’’ continued 
the old man, ‘‘than ’tis fer either of us. He’s 
dead. ’’ 

‘*What? Clem Owens dead ?’’ 

‘*Yep; died twenty minutes pas’ five this 
mornin’. Bruk the compac’.’’ 

‘*The what??? 

‘*The confidential compac’ ’twix’ him and 
me which wus to las’ till death do us part.’’ 

‘*You don’t say so?’’ 

‘*Essackly. Ain’t nothin’ hid now that shall 
not be made known.’’ 

‘“*Guess that old survey book of his is hid 
good and safe, all right.’’ 

Old Tompkins gave a cackling laugh. 

‘Stanley, you ’member how I done chores 
fer ye when ye wus sick las’ spring?’’ 

‘Sure I remember it. Gave you twenty-five 
cents a day.’’ 

‘‘That’s right. And when it.come to where 
ye could use a man fer a full day’s work ye 
jumped over me and hired Abe Groner fer a 
dollar forty. *Member it?’’ 

‘‘Why, Tompkins, you couldn’t do a full 
day’s work to save your soul!’’ 

‘*Mebbe I could and mebbe I couldn’t. 
Didn’t git no chance to try. It’s a long lane 
*t has no turn, eh, Stanley ?’’ 

‘*That’s foolish, Tompkins. I had to hire 
some one that would give me my money’s 
worth. ’’ 

‘*Jes’ so! When ye want some val’able in- 
formation, Stanley, jes’ you go to Abe Groner 
and git your money’s worth.’’ 

The old man shaded his eyes with his hand 
and gazed down the road so intently that 
Orchard, too, turned to look in the same direc- 
tion; but nothing unusual was to be seen. 

‘“‘What are you driving at this morning, 
anyway, Tompkins?’’ asked Orchard. 

Old Tompkins put his curved hand to his 
mouth and whispered shrilly, ‘‘Nawth fawty 
east, eh, Stanley? Nawth fawty east.’’ 

He looked quizzically at Orchard, laughed a 
little, and then turned his face down the road 
and hobbled on. Orchard stood for a moment 
gazing after him and wondering at his foolish 
resentment; and then he, too, laughed a little 
and turned and went his way. 

When Old Tompkins reached Adam Brill’s 
place, he opened the gate and went up the path 
to the house, with his cane clattering noisily 
on the flagged walk. Brill was seated on his 
side veranda still considering his controversy 
with Stanley Orchard. He had determined to 
carry his case at law to its inevitable con- 
clusion; his self-respect demanded it. His 
lawyer had told him that his case was per- 
fect—if Clem Owens’ old notes of survey did 

not turn up in the hands of his adversary. 
The possibility that such an unfortunate thing 
might happen had of late given him some 
uneasiness. Suppose at the trial of the case 
Orchard’s lawyer should suddenly produce 
the notebook, prove it and put it in evidence? 
There would be a quick and disastrous ending 
of his suit. He would have to meet the gibes 
of Stanley Orchard and the ridicule of the 
whole community. - 

That the book should turn up was of course 
@ remote possibility, for he had searched the 
township over for it without finding any clue; 


but suppose it should appear? Those thoughts 
were passing through his mind when he saw 
Old Tompkins come clattering up the walk. 
Without any invitation from Brill the old 
maneclimbed to the veranda and seated himself 
in a chair. 

‘Goin’ to be a right fine day,’’ he said, 
when he had recovered his breath. 

‘*Looks like it,’? replied Brill shortly, for 
he was not greatly pleased at the intrusion. 

‘*Hear about Clem Owens dyin’ ?’’ 

Brill faced the old man with awakening 
interest. 

‘*No. Is Clem dead ?’’ 

‘Yep. Died this mornin’ at twenty minutes 
pas’ five. Bruk the compac’.’’ 

So Owens was dead. Might not his death in 
some unexpected way reveal the whereabouts 





of the old notebook? The thought disturbed 
him so much that for the moment he did not 


realize the oddity of Old Tompkins’ remark | 
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about the compact. When his mind did recur | 
to it, he asked, ‘‘What was it you said about 
a compact ?”’ 

**T said that the secret compac’ betwix’ me 
and Clem is bruk by death and I ain’t under | 
no more obligations. On things that was hid 
the light of day shall now fall.’”’ 

As he spoke he took a small parcel from the | 
inside pocket of his coat with trembling fingers, | 
untied the twine that bound it, removed the 
many folds of brown paper that covered it, 
and handed it to his host. In a flash Brill 
realized that he held in his hands a field book | 
that had once belonged to Clem Owens. His 
heart beat fast as he turned the leaves, and | 
his fingers trembled. On a certain page he| 
found the heading ‘‘Oct. 26th, 1867,’’ and | 
under it were the notes of the survey made by | 
Owens on the day he ran the division line for | 
Adam Brill and Stanley Orchard! | 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


THROUGH AFOREST FIRE 





OKING a potato from the live ashes of 
P the camp fire, Ned Darrow jabbed it 
with a pointed stick. 

‘*Huh! Hard as a bone. Well, back you go!’’ 
he exclaimed, and rolling the potato into the 
fire again covered it with ashes. 

He went and squatted on a log where he 
could not catch the tantalizing odor of the half 
a dozen brook trout that were toasting on a 
slab before the fire, and gazed round him. 
Behind him lay the tumbling heights of Eagle 
Crag, from which two mountain chains branch 
out to form a giant V—Indian Range to the 
east and the Bitter Berries to the west. In 
front of him lay the inclosed valley known as 
The Valley of the Lost Shepherd. Far to the 
south, where the mountains lie farthest apart, 
there is a gently undulating patchwork of 
apple orchards, but at the point of the V the 
valley becomes a rugged cafion that ends far 
up the slope of Eagle Crag. 

Ned’s tent was pitched near the mouth of 
that cafion beside Bitter Creek, which races 
tempestuously out of the deep gully and winds 
down the valley. 

John Larkin, a traveling salesman, had 
employed Ned as guide for his annual hunt- 
ing trip; and he had not made a mistake in 
his choice. Darrow was a boy of the outdoors. 
For eighteen years he had lived in that part of 
western Washington, and he knew the moun- 
tains thoroughly. 

As the sun rose over Indian Range, Ned 
started from his reverie. 

‘*Time to get up!’’ he cried, throwing a 
stick at the tent. ‘‘What do you think this is, 
a rest sanatorium for. invalids?’’ 

A sleepy yawn answered him; then a voice 
more sleepy than the yawn. ‘‘Ned, you’re a 
hard master [yawn]. Do you always [another 
yawn] get a fellow out this early ?’’ 

‘*Karly !’? Darrow scoffed. ‘‘I’ve caught and 
toasted a mess of trout since early morning. 
Shake round in there. How can you expect me 
to show you a bear if you sleep until noon?’’ 

John Larkin, a clean-cut, energetic, busi- 
nesslike man, thrust his tousled head out of 
the tent. 

‘*What a morning!’’ he cried enthusiasti- 
cally. ‘‘We’ll get a bear to-day, Ned.’”’ 

Their expedition took them far back into the 
cafion that morning—so far that there was 
nothing to remind them of civilization except 
a plank -ribbed board tube, about four feet 
square, that was strung along the side of the 
gulch two hundred feet above the creek. The 
tube was an irrigating flume that carried a 
stream of water from the source of Bitter Creek 
down to the apple orchards miles away ; it ran 
down the cafion with just enough fall to make 
a steady current, while Bitter Creek foamed 
and raced and fell over the cataracts and falls, 
farther and farther below the man-made water- 


could find no trace of a bear. 

As they were resting at noon, Darrow looked 
up with a puzzled expression on his face. ‘‘Do 
you smell anything, Mr. Larkin?’’ 

The older man sniffed in all directions. | 
‘*No, I don’t—well, yes, now I do. What — 

‘‘It’s smoke.’? The boy jumped up and | 


somewhere. Come on.’’ 

Ned had turned pale. Racing at top speed to 
a little ridge from which he could survey the 
cafion, he jumped upon the highest point and 
fixed his gaze toward their camp, which now 
lay far below them. 

‘*There—there it is—a forest fire !’’ he cried, 
pointing. 
pine woods between them and the camp. As 
they watched, too much dumfounded to move, 
a tongue of fire licked up the sides of the cafion, 


that the trap was closed. The column of smoke 





changed into a long, unbroken, devastating 
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blanket that swept 
up the gulch toward 
them. They were 
caught like sheep in 
a runway — Eagle 
Crag was at their 
backs, Indian Range 
and the Bitter Ber- 
ries shut off their 
escape to left and 
right, and fire was 
in the cafion below 
them ! 

Larkin stared in 
alarm, first at the 
advancing line of 
fire and then at the 
mountains. 





way. Occasionally, as the hunters crossed a | 
small clearing, a flock of grouse whirred into | 
the air; once a coyote loped over a ridge and | 
met a bullet from Larkin’s 30-30; but they | 


pulled Larkin to his feet. ‘‘There’s a fire | 


A column of smoke rose from the heavy | 


like two long arms spreading out to make sure | 


NED TUGGED 
AT LARKIN’'S 
SLEEVE AND 
PLUNGED INTO 
THE TUBE 


‘*We’re trapped, Ned!’’ he cried huskily, as 
he realized their position. ‘‘What can we do?’’ 

Darrow was searching his mind for a plan 
of escape. Stories of forest fires and plans for 
fighting them flashed through his mind. He 
tried to remember some accessible clearing big 
enough to shelter him and his companion ; but 
there was no large open space that they could 
| possibly reach. 

‘*There must be something that we can do,’’ 
Larkin said, seeing the hopeless look on his 
guide’s face. 

‘*We’ll back-fire, but I’m afraid it’s too late. ’’ 
| They worked like mad gathering brush, 
| chopping wood and piling it under one of the 
| smaller trees. Then they touched fire to it and 

began to spread the blazing branches. 

The long line of licking flames and belching 
| smoke below them had swung its ends round 
|in a semicircle, and was racing up the gulch 
not a mile away. Huge blankets of ash rose 
and whirled like storm clouds; a murky pall 
| of smoke hung over the entire sky. As it grew 
' darker, long flames spit their tongues high 
| above the trees, and the crash of falling pines 
became a continuous roar. 
| Pausing breathlessly in their work, the two 
men looked from the advancing fire to their 
small, retreating back fire. 

‘*Tt’?s no use,’? said Larkin. ‘‘ Can’t we 
climb over the mountain to a clearing ?’’ 

‘*Tt’?s more than six miles. The fire will be 
here in fifteen or twenty minutes —’’ He 
stopped short and looked toward the flume. 
| ‘*Come on—run!’’ he shouted. 
| Throwing aside their rifles, they clambered 






























up the steep slope. They cut their hands on 
the rocks and tore their clothes on the brush, 
but they never paused. As they reached the 
flume and jumped upon its board covering, a 
large black bear met them, but only growled 
menacingly and passed on. With Larkin close 
behind, Ned ran down the flume to a place 
where the roof boards had been removed. 
**As soon as the—the fire—gets too hot for 
us,’’ he said, panting, ‘‘we’ll crawl into this 
flume—and float down—through the blaze. The 


| boards and water will protect us enough if—if 


it doesn’t burn through and let the water out 
before—before the fire passes. ’’ 

Larkin looked at the wooden flume doubt- 
fully; but when he glanced down into the 
fiery mouth of the cajion, his hesitation van- 
ished. 

‘*Good!’?? he shouted. **But how shall we 
get out?’’ 

Ned put his hand on the axe. ‘‘Chop.’”’ 

The fire was scarcely a quarter of a mile 
away. Its hot breath was on their faces. Mid- 
day had been changed into midnight—a night 
hideous with the roar of fire and the screams 
of wild animals. 

Ned tugged at Larkin’s sleeve and, shouting 
something that was drowned in the terrible 
din, plunged into the tube. 
Larkin followed him. -Al- 
though the icy water made 
them gasp, it was a wel- 
come change from the hot 
air outside. The flume car- 
ried a stream two and a 
half feet deep; they could 
wade and float down the 
current. 

As they went on—seem- 
ingly for miles into the 
inky blackness—the rum- 
bling of the fire increased. 
The water grew tepid and 
the air became stiflingly 
hot. Ned knew that if they 
could stand it only a few 
minutes longer they would 
be safe beyond the line of 
fire. 

After minutes so long 
that they seemed like hours, 
the roar began to diminish 
and the air partly cleared 
itself of the intolerable 
smoke. Ned grasped Lar- 
kin’s arm and they tried to 
stand against the current 
while he chopped at the 
boards. To their horror 
the water so hindered his 
strokes that he could hardly 
make an impression with 
his axe. They could not 
keep a foothold against the 
eurrent for more than a 
few seconds. They were 
trapped in the flume! 

Neither spoke a word as, 
hacking, pounding, slip- 
ping, struggling, they were 
driven slowly down the 
flume. Each realized his 
fate. Farther down, a small 
valley cuts the side of the 
cafion and intercepts the 

course of the flume. At that point there is a 

long sag, and the water fills the entire tube. 

There they would be drowned like rats in a 

cage. 

As the current bore them slowly down- 
ward, they chopped and tore at the planks 
like madmen. In two or three places the 
walls were beginning to burn through, and 
tiny streams of water. were trickling out. 

Perhaps there was still hope, for Ned remem- 
bered that just above the sag there was a gate 
in the side of the flume, which was occasionally 
opened to empty it. If they could open that 
gate from the inside, they could crawl out. 
The water, gurgling as it poured down into 
the depression, roused him to action. 

‘*Larkin, Larkin,’’ he shouted, ‘‘ over to 
this side! Quick!’’ A gleam of light was 
shining through a slit above the gate. ‘‘Get 
your fingers in there and hang on!”’ 

Ned suited the action to the word, and his 
companion obeyed mechanically. They stood 
thus, panting and spent, with their hands 
clutching in the crack and their bodies braced 
against the gliding, tugging current. Larkin 
was the first to speak. 

‘*But how—how do we get out?’’ 

For answer Darrow raised the camp axe 
with one hand and began to strike at the 
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| gate. ‘‘If we can cut a hole here at the side, 
| we can reach through and slip the bolt that 


holds it!’’ 

For what seemed an interminable time they 
clung to the gate and took turns with the axe. 
Chopping was next to impossible; but finally 
they hacked a narrow opening and Ned, thrust- 
ing his hand through, pushed back the bolt. 


| The gate gave way with a rush, and the 


prisoners tumbled out after it and rolled over 
and over down the sloping side of the cafion. 
Ned lost consciousness. When he woke, 
Larkin was chafing his hands and talking 
incoherently. The boy rolled over wearily and 
closed his eyes; and if he did not say any- 








thing, it was because he was too happy. 
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With flocking snowbirds, 


up the gleaming straits 

Of frozen rivers edged 
with silent pines, 

Glad February speeds 
on flashing skates, 

His wallet stored with 
merry Valentines. 





FACT AND COMMENT 


EPUTATION is precious, but character 
is priceless. Be 


Your Written Letter speaks for You to Me; 
Then have it Clean and Bright as you would be. 


ERSEVERANCE always wins in the long 
run—usually in a walk. 


MONG the Canadian war exports are fif- 
teen hundred miles of rails that various 
Dominion railway companies have stripped 
from their roadbeds and shipped to France for 
use in the spring military campaign. 


HE indomitable spirit of France seems 
embodied in Gen. Amanrich. Having been 
retired as a general, at the age of sixty-five, 
with the decoration of the Legion of Honor, 
he immediately reénlisted as a private soldier. 


HOSE Americans who have bought the 
4 birthplace of Lafayette and announced 
their plan to make it a home for disabled 
French soldiers have added another link to 
the chain of friendship that binds the United 
States and France together. The chdteau, 
which stands in southern France and which is 
old and picturesque, was purchased of Gen. 
Lafayette’s great-grandson, the grandson of 
his only son, George Washington Lafayette. 

O say that an army is decimated means, 

strictly speaking, that it loses a tenth of 
its men. If, then, an army is decimated ten 
times, what is left of it? An English publi- 
cation that raised the question, because the 
war correspondents so frequently misuse the 
word ‘‘decimate,’’ was astonished to find that 
many of its readers think there would be noth- 
ing left of it. In point of fact, an army of 
100,000, decimated ten times, would still number 
34,870 men. Figure it out for yourself. 


HE , Lutheran churches, which have a 

membership of about four million in this 
country and of seventy-six million in the world 
at large, have already begun to celebrate the 
four-hundredth anniversary of the Reforma- 
tion. October 31, 1517, was the day when 
Martin Luther nailed his theses to the door of 
Wittenberg church. Through the coming year 
there will be many pilgrims to Trappe, Penn- 
sylvania, where the oldest Lutheran church 
in America stands. The building was erected 
in 1743. 

IRDS that remained in the North this 

winter and bird visitors to the North have 
found their lot pleasanter than usual, because 


many park officers are following the good | hed a free hand 


example that private persons have set them 
in scattering food where the birds will find it. 
The Biological Survey recently sent out a 
bulletin that commends the practice and that 
offers many practical suggestions. Park feed- 
ing stations not only save the lives of many 
birds but also offer city dwellers an excellent 
opportunity to study bird life. 

HE year 1916 made the heaviest drain on 

the mineral resources of the United States 
that they have ever known. The output of 
our mines was worth at least three billion 
dollars, and our minerals were never extracted 
with less waste or used to better advantage. 
Copper stood first, with an output of more 
than two billion pounds and a value of $520, - 
000,000 —a value more than twice as great 
as that of the copper mined in 1915. We pro- 
duced 75,000,000 tons of iron, 597,500,000 tons 
of coal—in both cases more than we ever pro- 
duced before in a single year—and 292,300,000 
barrels of petroleum. 


H°" few of us realize that the simplest 





visiting in New York City lost a small parcel | to acquire a trait that is one not of character 


in the crowded subway. She had addressed it 
for mailing, but had not yet put on the neces- 
sary stamps. Nevertheless it reached the person 
for whom it was intended. Some one had 
picked it up, put on the stamps and mailed it. 
When that woman goes home and hears some 
one say that New Yorkers are selfish, she will 
tell the story of that parcel, and those to whom 
she tells it will repeat it to others, and they in 
turn to others still; and so the little wave will 
go in an ever-widening circle. Many a city 
has spent thousands of dollars for advertising 
that was less effective. 
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ONE - MAN POWER 


N interesting discussion, which unfortu- 
A nately took a semi-political turn, oc- 
curred in the United States Senate on 
the resolution proposing that the Senate ap- 
prove the President’s note to the European 
belligerents. The resolution was opposed on 
the ground that the conduct of foreign relations 
belongs exclusively to the Executive, and that 
any interference by either House of Congress, 
even a mere vote of approval, would be con- 
trary to our traditional policy and likely to 
establish a troublesome precedent. 

How mischievous such interference might be 
is easily seen if we imagine the case reversed. 
Suppose that, instead of being asked to approve 
an act of the President in relation to foreign 
affairs, the Senate had been asked to condemn 
it, and had done so. The action would have 
completely nullified the influence of the govern- 
ment and subjected it to the deserved ridicule 
of the world. In the matter of the President’s 
note the advocates of the resolution, although 
they denied that it violated the unwritten law 
of custom, nevertheless accepted a skillfully 
drawn amendment that rendered the resolution 
harmless, and so it passed with little opposition. 

No doubt serious danger may arise from 
trusting the foreign relations of a country to 
the diseretion of one man, however able he 
may be; but there is no other way. To allow 


-| them to be conducted by a numerous body is 


to practice ‘‘diplomacy by town meeting.’’ No 
government in the world ventures to do it. 
All the correspondence and the suggestions of 
negotiation and arbitration before the outbreak 
of the present war were carried on without 
consultation with any legislative body or advice 
from it; and in each country the declaration 
of war was made by the executive power. That 
final act of declaring war our Constitution 
reserves to Congress; but experience shows 
that the preliminary diplomatic correspond- 
ence may sometimes force the President into 
such a position that Congress can do nothing 
else than to declare war. 

But although it is obvious that the foreign 
relations should be in the hands of the Presi- 
dent, as they always have been, the power 
that he thus holds is, after all, merely a derived 
power. The Constitution does not confer it, 
or even mention it; but it does intrust the 
President with the duty of ‘‘receiving ambassa- 
dors, ’* and that duty has always been held to 
carry with it the power to decide between a 
revolutionary government and that which it re- 
placed, and to negotiate treaties. All the rest is 
inferred, and has been inferred from the first. 
In 1788 Alexander Hamilton, arguing in the 
Federalist that the President should have the 
power to appoint the foreign secretary,—that is, 
the Secretary of State,—casually assumes as a 
part of his argument that ‘‘the actual conduct 
of foreign negotiations’’ is a function of the 
President’s. Washington exercised the power 
from the beginning, and, like all his successors, 


It is an admirable rule for every country 
and for all time that partisan politics cease at 
the frontier. It will be an evil day for the 
United States when either party tries to make 
the acts of the President in conducting our 
foreign relations a party issue in Congress in 
order to put the other party ‘‘in a hole.’’ 


e 3° 
CHARM 


HAT man or woman would not like 
\ \ to be charming? Who would not like 
to feel that he has a quality certain 
to win him at once the liking and the interest of 
those whom he meets? And how many men 
and women make a conscious and determined 
effort to acquire that quality, and not only 
fail but lose character in the attempt! 
Charm is not like the moral qualities, which 
aman may exercise and strengthen. For exam- 
ple, you may enlarge your capacity for prompt 


courtesy on our part may give a stranger | 24 vigorous action, you may increase your 
in the community an impression of it that he | Power of industry, you may rear qualities of 
will always cherish! Not long before Christ-| endurance and unselfishness on ah unprom- 
mas a woman from the Far West who was | ising foundation. But if you deliberately try 





but of personality, you do worse than waste 
your time; you compromise your integrity. 
Becoming self-conscious in the pursuit of an 
end that is not to be attained through self- 
consciousness, you are constantly suppressing 
your best self. Instead of being a natural 
person, you become one who is calculating 
effects. It is, of course, not always reprehen- 
sible or demoralizing to assume a spontaneity 
of manner or a responsiveness that you do not 
feel; sometimes the exigencies of a situation 
require a person to make that effort. But there 
are people who practice the art of being charm- 
ing, —quite as if it were an art, —who simulate 
enthusiasm, animation and responsiveness as 
a means of making themselves always agree- 
able. They may make a good first impression, 
but they do not wear well; they soon become 


tagged as insincere. 
2... 


CONJUGAL COMPLIMENT 


GIRL gets accustomed to having pleas- 

ant things said to her and grows to like 

it. To pe sure, fathers and brothers are 
occasionally disagreeable, but they are in an 
altogether different class from other men. In 
society, at balls and parties, friends and part- 
ners say kindly words, pay graceful compli- 
ments, and generally appear to regard her as 
company worth having. 

Then the very special young man comes 
along, and all his speech is compliment, more 
than compliment, gentle and wooing and 
tender, until she grows to feel herself of vast 
importance, at any rate to him. Above all, it 
is evident that he cannot exist without the con- 
stant companionship of his beloved, and rather 
than imperil his future happiness she consents 
to make the companionship permanent. 

Marriage is a thing of sufficient consequence 
to a man; but few men can imagine its enor- 
mous consequence to a woman. It means the 
upheaval of her life from its foundations, in 
every possible way. Among the changes, 
not the least is the altered attitude of him 
whose unfailing felicity she hoped to assure by 
going to live with him. No doubt she has 
assured it; no doubt she has brought him 
what in his heart he prizes and appreciates 
and is grateful for; but his manifestations of 
that state of mind are disconcertingly different 
from what they were. The graceful compli- 
ments are not forthcoming, and, above all, she 
discovers that he can live very well away from 
her and that he does not disguise the fact. 

The first tendency is to ascribe the change 
to the natural brutality of man; but. perhaps 
there are other causes. Laziness has some- 
thing to do with it. The ingenuity of compli- 
ment cannot always be kept up to fever heat. 
And there is an element of sincerity. When 
courtship is over, and the struggle of life has 
begun, and there are rubs and disagreements 
and frictions, it seems more honest to admit it, 
and not to salve over frayed nerves with fine 
speeches. There is a certain justice here, and 
sincerity is not to be despised; but it should 
be remembered that sincerity does not, at any 
rate, require the uttering of disagreeable things. 
On the other hand, there are always pleasant 
things that can be said, and they should be said. 

What makes happy marriages is not great 
gifts or great sacrifices. It is not even neces- 
sarily great love; for great love is often exact- 
ing and harsh. It is just the habit of saying 
tender and kindly words, of giving at the right 
moment and in the right way the praise and 
the affection that make difficulties disappear 
and that turn rough and barren places into 
smooth and smiling ones. 
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GREGORY RASPUTIN 


OR the third or fourth time the news- 
papers have reported the assassination of 
Gregory Rasputin, the mysterious zealot 

who has long maintained a strange ascendancy 
over the imperial family of Russia. This time 
the report is more circumstantial than ever, 
and bears the signs of truth. 

Rasputin was a figure that could rise only 
in semi-Oriental, semi-medieval Russia. The 
son of a Siberian peasant, without any educa- 
tion to help him forward, he has used his vivid, 
hypnotic personality to push his way to the 
most influential position in the empire. He is 
often called a monk, but that does not mean 
that he was ever an ordained priest. He was 
an itinerant preacher, whose voice was lifted 
up all over Russia against the formalism and 
corruption of the Orthodox church and in 
behalf of a primitive, mystic and, as we of 
the West would say, superstitious Christian- 
ity. His influence over the Czarina began when 
he foretold the birth of her only son. She 





brought him to court, and he soon became 
powerful there. When, after the physicians had 
given up all hope of the little Czarevitch’s 
recovery from a serious illness, Rasputin de- 
clared that the child should live, and wrestled 
in prayer by his bedside for three days and 
three nights, the Czar also submitted to the 
singular spell of the man. 

For several years before the war broke out 
this dark, eager, ambitious priest was the real 
ruler of Russia. As you read of him you are 
reminded of Father Joseph, the gray Capuchin 
who exerted so potent and occult an influence 
over the France of Richelieu; but Joseph was 
a silent, impassive aristocrat; Rasputin was a 
virile, passionate plebeian, whose power was 
psychic rather than intellectual. 

His life was often in danger from conspira- 
tors, for he had many enemies, both among the 
bureaucrats, whose master he had made him- 
self, and among the liberals, whose hopes for 
Russia he had more than once defeated ; for he 
was a reactionary—a believer, not in a reborn 
and advancing Russia, but in the Russia of the 
past. When the liberal members of the Duma 
spoke of the ‘‘dark forces’’ that retarded the 
social and political reforms that they urged, 
they had Rasputin in mind as perhaps the 
most potent of them all. He had become, we are 
told, friendly to Germany and suspicious of the 
alliance of Russia with the democratic nations 
of Western Europe. His influence with the 
Czar, it is reported, led to the fall of Sazonoff 
and the appointment of Stiirmer, a pro- 
German, as premier. Apparently the opposite 
forees became too strong for him before his 
death, —if that has really occurred, — for 
Stiirmer in turn gave way to Trepoff. But 
the assassination of Rasputin was followed by 
the return of the reactionaries to power, since 
it aroused the anger of the Czar against the 
liberals, who if they did not commit the deed 
approved of it. The death of Rasputin is likely 
to be a significant event in the dramatic 
struggle between autocracy and democracy 
that agitates Russia quite as much as the war 
it is waging against its external enemies. 
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IN TIME OF WAR PREPARE FOR 
PEACE 


EOPLE who criticize the peace societies 
P for being inactive during the greatest 

war of history evidently do not know 
that, little as the societies can accomplish in 
Europe, they are profitably busy elsewhere. 
The Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, to cite one instance, is doing educa- 
tional and constructive work of greater scope 
than ever before. 

The most important field in which the En- 
dowment has been laboring is South America. 
Now that financial and commercial needs have 
brought the two continents face to face, the 
Endowment is using every means to get the 
peoples of both to understand each other and 
to work together for peaceful international 
relations. 

One of the measures taken to that end was 
the visit of former Senator Theodore E. Burton 
to the principal South American republics. 
Following close upon the tour of Mr. Robert 
Bacon, it kept alive interest in the practical 
question of ways and means. The reports of 
the two trips, printed in Spanish, Portuguese 
and English, have been in great demand. 

Especially important is it that mutual un- 
derstanding and codperation between the coun- 
tries of North and South America should 
be shared and formulated by their scholars, 
economists and publicists. With that end in 
view, the Endowment very much inereased 
the size and effectiveness of the Second Pan- 
American Scientific Congress, held last winter 
in Washington for ten days during December 
and January, by inviting guests from all the 
South American republics in addition to the 
delegates appointed by the several governments: 
After the adjournment of the congress, many 
of the guests visited the educational. centres of 
the East. The hospitality they received and 
the things they saw will help to give them a 
friendly understanding of our people. 

Even more useful as a means of bringing 
together the thinkers of North and South 
America for mutual publie benefit was the 
founding of the American Institute of Inter- 
national Law, which was formally inaugurated 
in connection with the Second Pan-American 
Scientific Congress. Its objects are to formulate 
the principles that should govern the relations 
of the American peoples with one another 
and to disseminate those principles in each of 
the twenty-one republics, so as to create a 
Pan - American public opinion favorable to 
them. 

Here is a chance, while in Europe the old 


























rules are proving inadequate, to harmonize in- 
ternational law with the ideas of justice that 
are held in the Western Hemisphere. What- 
ever a peace endowment can do toward that 
end is worth doing. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—The House voted 193 to 153 

against the proposal to abandon pneumatic 
mail delivery in Chicago, St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia and Boston, and to cut in two the 
tube service in New York.——Mr. Daniels, 
Secretary of the Navy, went before the House 
naval committee and testified that he had 
broken off negotiations with private ship- 
building companies, particularly the Fore 
River Company, because they asked what he 
believed was an exorbitant margin for ‘‘profit 
and overhead charges. ’’ 


co 


IOLATION OF NEUTRALITY.—A 

jury has convicted Franz Bopp, German 
consul at San Francisco, of violating the neu- 
trality of the United States by plotting the 
destruction of ships sailing from Canadian 
ports. Four members of his office staff were 
convicted at the same time. 
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UNITIONS EXPLOSIONS.—On Jan- 

uary 11 the works of the Canadian Car 
& Foundry Company at Kingsland, New 
Jersey, caught fire, and thousands of shells, 
which were being made for the Russian gov- 
ernment, were exploded. No one was killed, 
but the loss was put at nearly or quite 
$17,000,000.—— The next day the Du Pont 
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A MUNITIONS FACTORY IN NEW JERSEY 
WRECKED BY AN EXPLOSION 


powder works at Haskell, New Jersey, blew 
up. Two persons were killed and several in- 
jured ; the loss was $1,500,000. ——There were 
of course rumors that both disasters were in- 
cendiary in origin, but when this record closed 
there was no proof that such was the case. 
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HE “LEAK”? INVESTIGATION.— 

The Committee on Rules, having received 
broader powers of inquisition, with the au- 
thority to engage counsel, from the House of 
Representatives, resumed the investigation of 
the rumors that connected government officials 
with the stock-market flarry that followed the 
President’s peace note. Mr. Thomas W. Law- 
son was the chief witness. His evidence was 
wholly hearsay, but in the course of his testi- 
mony he mentioned the names of Secretary 
McAdoo and Mr. Warburg of the Federal Re- 
serve Board as having and perhaps using ad- 
vance knowledge of the President’s note, and 
repeated the charge that the news had come 
through Mr. Tumulty, the President’s secre- 
tary. He named Harvey Fisk & Sons, Bernard 
Baruch and C. D. Barney &’ Company, New 
York stock-broking firms, as having knowledge 
of the ‘‘leak,’? and repeated the report that 
Count Bernstorff had profited by it in the 
stock market. Many of the persons named 
Cr were subpoenaed, and 
under oath denied the al- 
legations concerning them. 
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ECENT DEATH. 
On January 16, Adm. 
George Dewey, aged 79. 
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EACE NOTES.—On 

January 11 the reply 
of the Entente govern- 
ments to President Wil- 
son’s peace note was made 
public at Washington. It declared that the aims 
of the ten allies, which they must insist on if 
peace were to be discussed, included: Full res- 
toration of Belgian, Serbian and Montenegrin 
territory with a payment of indemnity to each 
nation ; the evacuation of occupied territory in 
France, Russian Poland and Roumania, to- 
gether with reparation to each country ; 
restoration of Alsace-Lorraine to France ; the 
expulsion of Turkey from Europe ; the libera- 
tion of Italians, Poles, Bohemians, Serbians | 
and Roumanians now governed by Austria- | 
Hungary, and satisfactory guarantees, through | 
& reorganization of the European nations, 
against another such war as the present one. 
The reply was felt to make further discus- 
sion of peace unlikely, for German public 
opinion was quick to declare that the Central 
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Powers could discuss such terms only in case | 


of their complete defeat. Herr Zimmermann, 
the German foreign minister, said that his gov- 
ernment could not with dignity make public 





the terms it had been ready to discuss, since 
they were so moderate that the world, in 
view of the Entente reply, would take them 
to be equivalent to a German surrender. — | 
On January 17 another note, explaining more | 
in detail the airs of the Entente, was handed | 
to our government by the British ambassador. 
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EXICO.—On January 15 the American- 
Mexican joint commission dissolved ; its | 
sittings were without definite result, since Gen. 
Carranza has declined to agree to the protocol | 
it drew up. The American commissioners ree- 
ommended to President Wilson that he send 
an ambassador to Mexico and try by diplomatic 
negotiations to arrive at an agreement concern- 
ing the protection of American life and prop- 
erty in Mexico and the policing of the border 
between the {wo countries. 


THE EUROPEAN WARO 


(From January 11 to January 17) 


The armies of Mackensen and Falkenhayn 
pushed slowly forward to the river Sereth, 


position held by the Russians on the west bank 
of the lower river had fallen into German 
hands. The passage of the Sereth has not yet 
been attempted. On the eastern flank, the city 
of Galatz, the last important place on the 
Danube still in the possession of the Russians, 
was ‘under bombardment. 

On the other flank, among the foothills of the 


the German advance was less marked; indeed 
the reports from Petrograd declared that the 
Russians were on the offensive there and that 
they had checked the enemy north of Foeshani 
and in the valley of the Kasino, which is a 
tributary of the Sereth. 

In spite of the severe winter weather the 


| Siberian troops on the Dvina front near the 


city of Riga continued their attacks and gained 
several villages from the Germans along the 
river Aa. It was not cleat how serious an 
affair the Russian drive was intended to be. 
Berlin declared that it could not in any event 
divert any troops from the Roumanian front. 

On the French front the artillery was chiefly 
busy, although the British made successful 
trench raids near Beaumont-Hamel. 

In Egypt ahd Mesopotamia there was more 
activity. The British expedition that took El 
Arish on the peninsula of Sinai moved north- 
east, drove the Turks out of their positions at 
Rafa, and took about sixteen hundred prison- 
ers. Rafa is only about sixty-five miles south- 
west of Jerusalem. Conflicting reports came 
from Kut el Amara. The Turks declared that 
all assaults had been repulsed; London gave 
out word that the British had cleared the right 
bank of the Tigris and were making steady 
advances toward Kut. 

The Entente Powers notified the Greek gov- 
ernment that its reply to their ultimatum was 
not wholly satisfactory, and that the blockade 
would be lifted only when the Venezelist pris- 
oners were set at liberty and the disarmament 
carried out. It was rumored at Rome that 
the Entente Powers were considering deposing 
King Constantine and making the Duke of 
Aosta, cousin of the King of Italy, king in 
his stead. The action of the Italian government 
in calling out fresh classes of troops was inter- 
preted as bearing out that rumor. 

The British battleship Cornwallis was sunk 
by a submarine in the Mediterranean ; thirteen 
of the crew were lost. The Japanese cruiser 
Tsukuba blew up in Yokosuka harbor; one 
hundred men were drowned. ‘lhe central com- 
mittee of French shipowners called the gov- 
ernment’s attention to the danger that the 
French merchant marine would disappear if 
the submarine activities of the Germans were 
not checked. 

The German government made. public the 
statement of a survivor of the U-41, which 
| was sunk by a British patrol ship flying the 
American flag. The statement throws addi- 
tional light on the bitterness of feeling between 
the submarine crews and their enemies. 

The rumors that a German commerce raider 
had got clear of the British bloekade and was 
at work in the South Atlantic were substan- 
tiated when dispatches from Pernambuco an- 
nounced the landing there of two hundred and 
thirty-seven men from vessels sunk by the 
raider. On January 17 the British Admiralty 
|admitted that a dozen or more British and 
French vessels had been sunk within five or 





the | 


six weeks, most of them leaded with horses 
and ammunition. The name of the German 
vessel was unknown when this record closed. 

Great Britain has been deeply stirred by the 
report of the committee appointed to investi- 
gate the reports of improper influence exerted 
on army Officers by persons high in social life. 
The committee found that Mrs. Cornwallis- 
West, a leader in London society, and the 
mother of the Duchess of Westminster and 
the Princess of Pless, had used her influence 
first to advance and then to break a young 
officer, and severely censured the lady herself 
and the officers who had yielded to her infiu- 
ence. The report even mentioned Viscount 
French as having been unduly complaisant to 
highly placed ladies during his command at 
the front. 





and on January 15 Berlin declared that the last | 


Carpathians and along the upper Sereth, |- 
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Now Also 


An $1150 Model 


Your Mitchell deal- 


er now can show you 
the Mitchell in two 


sizes. One is called 
Mitchell Junior. It is 
simply a reduction of 
the larger Mitchell. 


It is for men who 
want a 5-passenger 
car, and who don’t 
want to pay for size 
and power not needed. 
It has 40 horse-power 


—enough for five pas- 
sengers. It has a 120- 
inch wheelbase—more 
than ample room. 


It brings all the 
Mitchell attractions 
—nearly all the 
Mitchell extras—in a 
car at a lower price. 
We have doubled our 
capacity to build as 
many as we build of 
larger Mitchells. 


Hundreds of Extras 


In both the 
Mitchells you will 
now find hundreds 


of extra features. 


There are 31 fea- 
tures—like a power 
tire pump — which 
nearly all cars omit. 
To include them this 
year on the Mitchell 
output costs us 


$4,000,000. 


There are many 
added luxuries. We 
have added 24 per 
cent to the cost of 
finish, upholstery and 
trimming. The 
Mitchell is now one 


of the handsomest 
cars in the world. 
And savings made in 
our new body plant 
pay for all this added 
beauty. 


And the Mitchell 
now has 100 per cent 
over-strength in every 
vital part. That is, 
each part is twice as 
strong as need be. 


Our former stand- 
ard was 50 per cent 
over-strength. That 
gave us marvelous 
endurance. But this 
new standard means 
a lifetime car. 


Due to John W. Bate 


All these extras are paid for 
by factory savings. They are 
due to John W. Bate, the great 
efficiency expert, who built and 
equipped this plant. 

Under his methods our fac- 
tory costs have been cut in two. 
Nowhere else could a car like 
the Mitchell be built at anywhere 
near our cost. 

The result shows in these 
extras. Over 440 parts in the 
Mitchell are built of toughened 
steel. The most important parts 
are built of Chrome-Vanadium 
steel. Steering parts and axles 


are all oversize. Then the 
extra features and extra luxury 
are found in no other car at 
this price. 

Go and see these extras. See 
what they mean to you. It will 
certainly mean, if you buy a fine 
car, that you want a Bate-built 
Mitchell. 
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Two SIZES 


$1460 | 
$1 150 pil freee” hep. | 


Both Prices f. 0. b. Racine 


mn ee, 


For 7- ene Six—48 h, p. 
127-inch Wheelbase, Fy 
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MITCHELL MOTORS COMPANY, Inc. 


Racine, Wis., 


U.S. A. 
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O LITTLE BIRD, 


TEACH ME TO SING 
By Maud Morrison Huey 


H, why do you sing, sweetheart, sweet- 
heart? 

O little bird, why do you sing? 
The skies are gray and the cold winds blow, 
And the earth is wrapped in a sheet of snow. 

The nest you made in the sweet, young spring 
Is empty, oh, long ago, 

And still you sit in the tree and sing. 


And the song is the same, sweetheart, sweet- 


heart; 
O little bird, why is it so? 
Why do you sing as you sang in May, 
When all that you loved has been taken away? 
I know you are hungry and cold, although 
You sing in the same old way. 
There’s not a seed showing above the snow. 


























My life is empty, sweetheart, sweetheart ; 

O little bird, teach me to sing! 

The dreams that I made in early May, 

The years have taken them all away. 
My hopes lie buried beneath the snow. 

O little bird, what do you say ? 

That the world would be brighter if I should 
sing? 
e 8 
GOD AND HIS WORLD 
OW can there be a God of goodness and 
mercy and love when the world is full 
of agony? If He is all-powerful and all- 
loving, how can He let such things be? 
It is the question of tortured souls 
of every generation—never, perhaps, 
asked by so many aching hearts as during the past 
two years. Is there an answer? Does He prove 
Himself to men, or is He only a dream of the weak 
and the credulous? Science cannot answer the 
question, for God is not measurable by mechanical 
devices but by human experience. At one of the 
Northfield conferences a speaker described such 
an experience. 

A certain man had become totally deaf and, in 
rebellion at his misfortune,’had lost his faith. 
Looking at the world through the lens of his own 
bitterness, he saw only cruelty and injustice. After 
a while he learned lip reading. It gave him batk 
much of what he had lost, but did not soften his 
bitterness. He was still angry with the God in 
whom he did not believe. 

One evening, sitting at his window, he saw a man 
and a woman in the little park in front of his house. 
Something in their attitude betrayed their misery. 
He got his glass and “listened”; he could read 
their words clearly. They had come to the end of 
their resources, and were saying that the only 
thing that seemed to be left was to end it all. A 
fierce anger swept the watching man. 

“That,” he cried, “is a specimen of God’s admin- 
istration! I can do better than that, at least. I'll 
take care of those poor wretches myself.” 

He sent for them and had a long talk with them. 
As a result of the talk he put the young woman 
into a school where she could learn to earn her 
own living and he found a position for the man. 
The experiment turned out so well that he began 
to search for other people to help, and still others. 
His life became very rich and full. 

One day he began to think back. The trail led 
to his own deafness, which had been the direct 
means of his discovering the first two whom he 
had helped. Every step of the way was clear: the 
God he had denied had led him all the way. When 
he began to do: God’s work he knew that God was! 

It is the proof that never fails. No man or woman 
can honestly try to live the life of love and service 
that Jesus Christ asks of his followers and not 
know that God is—that He is caring for his world 
to-day exactly as much as He did two thousand 
years ago, and that the reason there is still such 
endless pain and sorrow in his world is because 
there are still so few among the millions of earth 
who yield themselves to work with Him. 

o..9 
MARIE RIBOT 

HE handkerchiefs that Mrs. Lindsay had 
ordered monogrammed were so ex- 
quisitely embroidered that she gave an 
exclamation of delight when Madame 

Alphonsine showed them to her. 
“‘Why, madame, they look as if fairies 
had done them!” she declared, as she bent over 

the dainty things. 

“T am pleased that madame is pleased,”” Madame 
Alphonsine replied. ““We do our best; it is our 
reward to be appreciated.” 

Mrs. Lindsay examined still more closely the 
exquisite work. “I should so like to meet the 
woman who did this,” she said. “I should like to 
thank her myself. Would you allow it?” 

“But yes,” madame replied quickly; “of a cer- 
tainty. It would be an honor. It was Marie Ribot. 
She shall come.” 

That was the beginning. It was many months 
before Marie Ribot would permit even the begin- 
nings of friendship; months more before Mrs. 
Lindsay felt herself really given the freedom of 
the tiny, spotless, two-room home where Marie 
Ribot lived with her little adopted daughter. Marie 
was forty-four. Her thin face showed the marks of 
privation, yet she carried an atmosphere of joy 
that baffled her friend. What in the hard days of 
work, the meagre pay, the endless contrivances 
necessitated by the “small, heart-breaking arith- 
metic” could bestow such radiance? It was Mrs. 
Lindsay’s problem for months, and at last one day 
she learned the secret. 

Marie, apologizing for keeping at work while she 
talked, was doing up a tiny jar of jam for a sick 
friend. From a store of wrapping papers she se- 
lected a white piece and cut it thriftily; from a 
box of string she chose a piece of green, tying it in 
a tiny rosette; last of all, she picked a leaf of 
sweet geranium from a plant in the window and 
Slipped it through the bow. 

“What an artist you are, Marie!”’ Mrs. Lindsay 
exclaimed. “How did you learn it?” 

Marie was silent a moment before she answered. 
Then, ‘From my grandmother. She—grandmére— 
talked always of the gifts of the good God—always 
giving, giving to his children. So those who had his 
love in their hearts must give, too. I was young 
then, and impatient; alid we were very poor. I 
cried, ‘How, grandmére, how can we give?’ And 
she said, ‘The heart that loves never lacks a gift. 
Look about you and listen, Marie.’ So I looked 
and listened, especially to her. And I saw how 
people came to her, and always she gave and gave; 


and I saw that often what she had to give was 
courage, or faith, or kind words about another ; and 
after the blindness dropped from my eyes, I saw 
that that was what people wanted most. Madame’s 
kind words about my work—what was that but a 
gift? And then there are so many other things: 
bits of tin foil, ribbon, bright papers for the chil- 
dren—it is wonderful how they come—a leaf, a 
| blossom. So the good God gives his children the 
joy of giving.” 
og 


WRESTLING WITH A GRIZZLY 


FEW years ago Mr. Howard Morgan, a con- 

A tributor to Forest and Stream, went with 

a friend named Keppler on a hunting trip 

into the Semenow Hills. There, on the evening of 

the first day of their trip, they had one of the most 

remarkable adventures that have been chronicled 
in a long time. 

We had finished supper, says Mr. Morgan, and 
were comfortably stretched before the fire. Sud- 
denly we were startled by a most prodigious 
snorting and grunting, and out of the darkness, 
accompanied by an avalanche of sand and gravel, 
slid a big grizzly bear. 

With a shout of warning, Keppler sprang back- 
ward, tripped and fell directly into the path of the 
bear. The grizzly, probably more frightened than 
we were, and grasping at anything that offered to 
stop his mad flight, caught Keppler round the 





body, rolled over a couple of times, and brought 


of the hill. 
Fearing for Keppler’s life, I reached for my 


me off my feet and part way down the embank- | 
ment. As I crawled to my knees, I made out by | 
the flickering light of the fire Keppler locked in the 
deadly embrace of the bear. Backward and for- 
ward they slid in the shifting sand; Keppler’s long 
arms were wrapped about the bear’s middle, and 


I watched, afraid to move, the hunter slipped, and 
both fell, with the bear on top. Over and over they 
rolled, with the man clinging close to the great | 
body, and the beast clawing the air and snapping | 
his jaws viciously. | 

Keppler, powerful as he was, could not stand the 
strain for long. His legs, which he could not pro- 
tect, were torn and bleeding. 

I began to realize that I must do something, and 
that quickly. I scrambled up the bank and dug 
frantically in the sand for the rifles. At last I 
grasped one, shook the sand from it and, steadying 
myself against the great boulder, waited my chance 
to put an end to the struggle. Suddenly Keppler 
let go, sprang backward and ducked like a flash, 
not a second too soon to avoid a vicious blow of 
those great open claws. I raised the rifle. 

“No, no! Don’t shoot, Mr. Morgan! I’ve got 
him!” called Keppler breathlessly, as he dodged 
quickly behind the boulder. 

The bear rushed headlong toward us, stumbled 
and brought up against the rock with a thud. His 
great body crumpled up on the sand, heaved 
spasmodically, then lay still. : 

I turned to Keppler; the man was drenched with 
blood. With a cry of horror I ran to him; but he 
motioned me aside and, dragging the huge bulk of 
the bear over on its side, pulled out his eight-inch 
hunting Knife, which, during the battle, he had 
managed to draw and to thrust up to the hilt into 
the grizzly’s heart. 

Except for a violent shaking up and some badly 
lacerated shins, Keppler was none the worse for 
his experience. 
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MAN’S WORK 
[: the hills of northern Georgia the Berry School 


for Boys believes in doing whatever needs to be 

done. Its motto is, “Be a lifter, not a leaner.” 
But the position that it holds and the ideals that it 
maintains were not attained without a struggle. | 
In The Men of the Mountains, Mr. Arthur W. 
Spaulding tells the story of one of the first crises 
in the history of the school. ' 

The mountain boy was ready to plough in the 
fields, chop in the woods, hammer on the house; 
he was not wholly off his ground in milking the 
cows, cooking his food and making his bed; but 
there were some things required of him that were 
too obviously woman’s work. The first Monday, 
Miss Berry summoned her young guard of moun- 
taineers for their first lesson in laundering. The 
laundry was a washtub out under a tree. 

“Now, boys,” said Miss Berry, “we are going to | 
wash clothes. I will show you how. Then each | 
boy is to wash his own garments.” 

There was silence, an electric silence, while 
the mountaineers considered. Then their spokes- 
man, a tall, strapping young fellow, said, ‘“‘No, 
ma’am! I ain’t never seen no man do no washin’, 
and what’s more, J ain’t goin’ to do it.” 

Calmly Miss Berry played her last card. “If you 
will not do the washing,” she said, “you may watch 
me while I do it for you.” 

Into the tub went her round, white arms. It 
was her first washing, likewise. Up and down 
“sloshed” the clothes over the washboard; up and 
down bent the back of the gentle washerwoman. 
The boys stood sheepishly regarding her. Ex- 
hausted, she finally straightened her aching back 
and leaned in weariness against the tub. The chiv- 
alry of the mountaineer asserted itself at last. 

“T ain’t never seen it done,” declared the boy 
who had spoken before, “but I’m a-goin’ to wash 
them clothes.” 

And dashing in, he led his companions in a 
charge to victory. ° 


A PERILOUS NIGHTMARE 
| N« every nightmare is so dangerous as that 





which the Venerable W. H. Collison describes 
in his book, In the Wake of the War Canoe, 
| which describes his travels and adventures among 
| the Haida Indians in the Queen Charlotte Islands 
and along the coast of British Columbia: 

After our evening meal and prayer we cut away 
the undergrowth and spread out our mats and 
blankets. While we were thus engaged our old 
friend the trader, who was looking on, anxiously 
inquired, “Must we lie down there?” 


up with a crash against a big ash tree at the foot | 


rifle, but a swirling aftermath of the slide swept | — 


his face was buried in the brute’s hairy breast. As | | 





“Yes,” I replied; “it will be all right when we 
have spread our mats and blankets.” 


reptiles,” he replied. | 


field mice and frogs; you need not be afraid.” 

We assigned our friend a place to sleep in the 
centre, with Chief Cowhoe on one side, while I lay 
on the other. In the middle of the night I was 
roused by a loud whoop, and at the same moment 
I received a violent blow in the face. I sprang to 
my feet, believing that we were attacked. Chief 





“I’m afraid to lie down where there are so many | 


“Oh,” I assured him, “there are only harmless | 


Cowhoe and the other Haidas had seized their guns 
and stood at bay, peering round for the enemy. 
The camp fire had gone out and it was dark. “‘Who 
struck me?” inquired Chief Cowhoe indignantly. 
Before I could reply there was another yell, and 
instantly our friend began to rain blows round him 
right and left, while he continued to cry out in rage 
and terror. He was in a nightmare, from which I 
roused him with difficulty. I told the trader that 
the Indians who had been hit thought he had gone 
mad, 

“Oh,” he replied, “I could not sleep for some 
hours because of my uneasiness, and when at 
length I slept I dreamed that a large snake was 
crawling toward me and trying to crawl into my 
mouth. It must have been in my efforts to prevent 
it that I struck out.” 

I explained this to the Indians, and they burst 
into roars of laughter at our'friend’s expense. We 
all settled down to rest again, thankful it was no 


worse. 
o 9? 
NO SUBJECT FOR MIRTH 








Friend (examining photograph)—Ay, it’s no so bad, 
Donald, but you’re looking so dour, mon. Why didna 
ye smile a wee bit ? 

Donald—Smile ! D’ye ken I had to pay twa shillings 


for ’em ? —George Belcher in the Tatler. 
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MR. TINKER’S STORY 


a9 OW, tell me all about what you have been 

N doing since I saw you last,” said Mr. Buell, 

the wool buyer who visited the neighbor- 

hood once a year, and who always stayed a night 
at Josiah Tinker’s. 

“Well,” replied his host, ‘‘the only thing out of 
the common was a vacation trip that wife and I 
took. But I guess she can tell you about that better 
than I can.” 

“No, Josiah,” said Mrs. Tinker; “it was all your 
doing, and it’s your place to tell the story.” 

“Well, then, I shall have to go back to a little 
accident that I met with that wouldn’t be worth 
mentioning —” 

“My land!” interposed Mrs. Tinker. “I guess 
you’d have thought it was if you had seen that 
young man’s face when he drove his machine up 
to the house with Josiah in it. Of course he was 
some to blame. He was driving faster than the law 
allows when his machine slued against the cart; 
and if there hadn’t been a cock of hay for Josiah 
to land on when he was thrown over the fence, I 
guess some bones would have been broken, to say 
the least. Josiah made light of it, and wasn’t going 
to take any pay. But the young man seemed to 
have means, and he was only too delighted to have 
Josiah sign off for five hundred dollars.” 

“Well,” Mr. Tinker resumed, “having such a 
sum thrust on me unexpectedly —” 

“Josiah allowed it was just like finding it in the 
road,” said Mrs. Tinker; “and he declared from 
the start that he was going to make it a case of 
easy come, easy go. I fell right in with that. I 
thought I should like to see how it would seem to 
spend money right and left, instead of doling it 
out. So we agreed to break loose for once, and not 
get back into the traces till we’d seen the last of 
that five hundred. Go on, Josiah.” 

“Well, we started off one day, early in Septem- 
ber — 

“It was the middle of September,” Mrs. Tinker 
corrected. “And even then we didn’t really know 
where we should bring up. Josiah was just wild 
for a sea voyage, but couldn’t decide where to. 
Finally we concluded to go to Boston first and 
make some inquiries.” 

‘*Well,” Mr. Tinker went on, ‘‘we got there after 
an all day’s ride —” 

“T was tired enough to drop,” said Mrs. Tinker, 
“and glad to stay in the hotel. But Josiah was 


bound to go out that very night, although I was | 


afraid he would get into trouble. Tell him about 
that automobile-accident, Josiah.” 

“Why, was there another one?’’ asked Mr. Buell. 

“Oh, Josiah wasn’t really in this one,” explained 
Mrs. Tinker; “but he got along in time to see them 
taking the poor man to the hospital. He found out 
the man’s name, and where he lived, and that he 
was a workingman. You were all stirred up about it, 
weren’t you, Josiah? So nothing would do but we 
must start out the next day to hunt the family up. 
We found the place in East Boston, and the name 
was Gilman. She was just back from the hospital, 
and said her husband wasn’t dangerous, but would 
be laid up for a while. Come to find out, they were 
Vermont people themselves; and more than that, 
her uncle married a Tinker. They had two chil- 
dren, and had had a couple of boarders; though 


| they had just left. 


“When Josiah heard that, he asked her if she 
wouldn’t like to take us for a while; and she 
brightened right up and said she would. So we 
went and got our things; and there we stayed 
until Mr. Gilman was able to be out.” 

“And gave up your sea trip?” asked Mr. Buell. 

“Well, not altogether —” began Mr. Tinker. 

‘You know there is a ferry plies between East 


| Boston and the city,” said Mrs. Tinker, ‘and 


Josiah got his sea trip riding back and forth all 
day on that. It was what he had been hankering 
for for years; and it did him a world of good. I 
didn’t go quite so much, for I didn’t feel just easy 
on the water. I enjoyed myself just boarding with 
Mrs. Gilman. It was a change from getting three 








meals a day myself; and although her cooking 
wasn’t anything great, I relished it better than I 
did the hotel fare.” 

““Somewhat less expensive?” suggested Mr. 
Buell. 

“No, Josiah paid just the same as they charged 
at the hotel, and I guess it tided them over a hard 
place. They got nothing from the man who knocked 
him down with his machine; didn’t even find out 
who it was, They hated to take so much, but Josiah 
would have it so. What was it you said, Josiah?” 

“Well, I said —” 

“Oh, yes; you said Mr. Gilman had been injured 
without getting damages, and you had got damages 
without being injured; and you wanted to even it 
up a little. Go on, Josiah.” 

“Well, by that time our money was about used 
u ae 

“And I suppose some would say that we hadn’t 
got much out of it,” said Mrs. Tinker. “But we 
came home rested, with something pleasant to 
remember and nothing to regret. What more could 
you expect from a vacation, anyway? I didn’t 
mean to interrupt you, Josiah.” 

“Well, I guess that’s about all of it,” said Mr. 


Tinker. 
e 9 


‘ALASKAN DOGS IN ALSACE 


HEN the transportation of supplies through 

W the snow in the Vosges last winter was 
of urgent importance, the French army 
authorities conceived the idea of using dog-drawn 
sleighs, and several hundred trained animals from 
Alaska, northwestern Canada and Labrador were 
obtained. With the ending of winter, the dogs con- 
tinue to be useful in another way. In the London 
Chronicle, Mr. H. Warner Allen, representative of 
the British press with the French army, tells how: 

They are now being harnessed to two-foot- 
gauge light railways, which run everywhere behind 
the front, and they are capable of drawing the 
heaviest load up the steepest gradient. Eleven 
dogs, with a couple of men, can haul a load that 
weighs a ton up the most precipitous slopes of the 
mountains, and I am told that two teams of seven 
dogs each could do the work of five horses in this 
difficult country, with a very great economy of 
men. 

Of the three breeds in service, the best is the 
Alaskan, although he is perhaps the weakest of 
them all. His courage never fails, and he will work 
until he drops. 

¢ gs 


FOOLING “SUNNY” 


t [somes traits are constantly appearing in our 
domestic pets, much to our own amusement. 

If we would only profit by them as we 
observe them! A real, full-blooded English bull- 
dog has been in our family for seven years, writes 
a Companion contributor, and as time goes on we 
find him more and more human. . 

One of his traits has amused us for years. 
Sunny, as the dog has been appropriately named, 
is very particular about his food. Real, old-fash- 
ioned dog biscuit is beneath his dignity. When 
a bowl of biscuit is put down for his supper, he 
sniffs with disgust and turns away. But resting 
conveniently close at hand is a little papier-maché 
model of a bulldog that rejoices in the name of 
Fido. All that we have to do in order to bring 
Sunny back to his bowl is to call “Here, Fido, 
Fido!” and to put Fido in front of the dinner. So 
long as he feels that some other dog may possibly 
get the food, Sunny will eat every crumb, and with 
a grunt of satisfaction nose Fido out of the way. Is 
not that precisely the nature of some humans? 


e¢ 


THE STARVATION POINT 


O the question, “If there were a siege, how 

long do you think the soldiers and civilians 

could live after the food supplies gave out?” 
an English paper answers: Science tells us that, if 
he can get drinking water, an ordinary man can 
exist for thirty days without food. At the end of 
that time, the machinery of the body will not be 
spoiled, and can be brought back to its former 
strength by careful feeding. 

About a quarter of our body weight is fat, and 
it is mostly this fat that is absorbed as food 
during the period of starvation. We can absorb 
and burn up our muscles until sixty per cent of 
their weight is gone. We can do the same with 
from thirty to forty per cent of our livers and 
digestive organs, and twenty per cent of our lungs. 
Our hearts can lose ten per cent, and our brains 
and nervous systems can lose five per cent. 

It will be seen that the more vital organs—brain 
and heart—yield least of their valuable substance 
for the life of the body, while the less essential 
substances — fat, muscle fibre and so forth—are 
consumed first. ° 


“THIS SEAT IS ENGAGED” 


N the train, says the Manchester Guardian, they 
were telling stories to illustrate “the impu- 
dence of some people.” One passenger said that 

on getting into the train at Manchester he made 
for a vacant corner seat and was warned off by the 
man opposite, who said that the seat belonged to a 
friend of his. After having stood in the corridor for 
twenty minutes, the late comer put his head into 
the compartment and inquired : 

‘Where is that friend of yours?” 

“Oh, he’s getting on at Crewe,” was the reply. 
The distance from Manchester to Crewe is more 
than twenty-five miles. 


oe ¢ 
THE NEED OF HASTE 


The Doctor—Mrs. Brown has sent for me to go 
and see her boy, and I must go at once. 

His Wife—What’s the matter with the boy? 

The Doctor—I do not know; but Mrs. Brown has 
a book on What to Do Before the Doctor Comes, 
and I must hurry there before she does it! 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number 


The Animals of Puzzle-Land: 1, Porcupine; 2, 
Antelope; 3, Mink; 4, Chimpanzee; 5, Marmot; 
6, Deer; 7, Llama; 8, Boar; 9, Tapir; 10, Moose; 
11, Weasel; 12, Rat. 


, 1. 1. Treason, reason, son, on. II. Price, rice, 
ce. 


2. A circle. 

3. Oceana, recoup, Oscoda, zodiac, zenith, es- 
cape, Apache. 

4. Five, fie; file, fie; hoe, hole; pole, Poe; we, 
well; ax, a; ass, lass; class, lass; cream, ream; 
pay, play; I 


9, 
ill, mill; 
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KNITTING 
FOR NATHAN 
By Irving Palfrey 


T comes about in a curious way, 
] that three little girls who live in 

Chicago have just been knitting 
three pairs of stockings for a Boston 
boy. The girls are two sisters, Alice 
and Mary, and a friend of theirs named 
Elizabeth, who lives on the same 
street. The boy is Nathan Strusky, 
who lives in a crowded tenement of 
the North End of Boston, not far from 
the Old North Church, where the 
signal lanterns hung on the night of 
Paul Revere’s famous ride. 

Last summer Alice and Mary made 
a journey to Boston with their mother. 
What a wonderful trip it was for all of 
them! It was mother’s first trip to the 
East, and so everything in the historie 
old city where her ancestors had lived 
was as new and interesting to her as 
to Alice and Mary. They went to the 
parks and the beaches, to Lexington 
and Concord and Plymouth, and to 
the many historic shrines that all 
visitors seek out in the city itself. 
And of course they visited the new 
home of The Companion, where they 
saw hundreds of men and women busy 
with the work of preparing and print- 
ing and mailing the paper that the 
mail man has brought to their door 
every week since they can remember. 

Then came the day when they had 
the adventure on the Common—and 
here is where Nathan Strusky comes 
into the story. They had visited the 
State House on Beacon Hill, and were 
resting a while on a bench under the 
great elms of the Common. It was 
very cool and quiet there. The only 
person near them was a barefooted 
boy who was feeding two squirrels. 
As the girls watched him they were 
sorry that they had no nuts to offer 
the friendly little creatures. 

After a few moments Alice left the 
bench and ran to the shore of the Frog 
Pond, a few rods away. Several chil- 
dren were sailing little boats there, and 
one of the boats had tipped over and 
was floating on its side near the shore. 
The little fellow who owned the boat 
could not reach it and was beginning 
to cry. 

‘*That’s all right!’’ called Alice 
cheerily. ‘‘I’ll get the boat for you.’’ 

But when she knelt down and 
reached out her hand for the boat, she 
found the distance greater than she 
had thought. She stretched a little farther, | 
and then a little farther—and then there was 
a sudden splash and a scream that brought 
persons running to the spot from all directions. 

Mother and Mary, still sitting on the shaded | 
bench, saw what had happened, and were at 
the shore of the Frog Pond in an instant; but 
quick as they were, the barefooted boy who | 
had been feeding the squirrels was quicker. | 
There was a second splash, and the boy was 
in the pond beside Alice. The water was not 
deep, and the boy pushed and pulled Alice to | 


so 


IT CAME ABOUT THAT THEY SPENT A BUSY VACATION 


| holiday vacation came there were stormy days, | 
| one after the other, that kept them in the house; 
and when it was not stormy it was so cold and 
windy that they were glad to stay in—they | 
and their neighbor, Elizabeth. Then it was} 


| that mother suggested that they might learn to | 


knit. 

‘*Tn the old times every girl used to knit,’’ 
said mother, ‘‘and it is worth while knowing 
| how. Besides, it will make a cold, stormy day | 
seem much shorter. ’’ } 

The girls were eager enough to learn, but | 
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THE FROG THAT 
WOULDN'T HOP 
BY Abigail Burton 


NE fine morning old Mrs. Frog hopped 
Q out of bed and put the kettle on the 
kitchen stove. 
‘*Come, children !”’ she called. ‘‘We’re going 
on a picnic to the Big Pool.’’ 
‘*What fun !’? cried Reddy and her brothers 


the safety of the shore almost before she knew quickly the question arose, ‘‘What shall we | Eddy and Neddy and Steddy. 


what had happened—except that she was well 
aware that she was drenched from head to foot 
and that many persons were gathering ex- 
citedly round. 

Then mother, and Alice too, tried to thank 
the boy who had acted so promptly. 

‘*It is nothing, ma’am,’’ said the boy, with 
his dark eyes shining and his breath coming 
quickly from his efforts. ‘‘Of course any boy 
would do as much. ’’ 

‘*But you are hurt,’’ said mother, and she 
pointed to one of his bare feet that was red 
with blood. 

“Oh, that’s nothing, either!’’ insisted the 
boy. ‘I guess I cut my foot on something 
when I jumped into the water.’’ 

Mother was anxious to get Alice where she | 
could have dry clothing, but before they hur- | 
ried away she found out that the boy’s name | 
was Nathan Strusky, and she carefully wrote | 
down the address that he gave her. 

All that was last summer. When Alice and 
Mary were back in their Chicago home and in 
school again there ‘was much to take up their 
time and occupy their minds. But when the 








A WINTER BLANKET 
By Anna M. Pratt 


A million little snowflakes 
Came softly down last night, 

And wove a pretty blanket 
All soft and warm and white. 

And now the plants are safe in bed, 
And their toes are tucked in tight. 





knit?’’ There was much discussion, but at last 
Alice solved the problem by exclaiming: 


| took the lunch basket on her arm. 


Then old Mrs. Frog tied on her bonnet and 
Reddy took 


MY SNOWDROP 
By Elizabeth Carrington Young 


I have a little snowdrop 

That minds not winter weather; 
It blooms and blows 
In cold and snows. 

Now, will you tell me, whether 
This blossom white 
That doth delight 

Our hearts, and cheers us ever, 
Is flower rare, 
Or baby fair, 

Or both of them together? 





By and by up came a big breeze. 

‘*Oho!’’ said the breeze. 

He blew his hardest at Freddy Frog, 
until Freddy Frog had to hold tight 
to his lily pad for fear of blowing 
away. 

My, but he was out of breath! And 
my, but he was frightened! 

“‘T wish it weren’t so far to the 
shore,’’ said Freddy Frog. 

But it was far, frightfully far for 
a frog that could not jump. And he 
would not think of swimming. Such a 
lazy little frog! And he did not care 
to be blown into the water. For the 
second time in his life Freddy Frog 
wished that he could jump. 

By and by up came a big wave. 

*‘Oho!’? said the wave. 

He dashed his wettest at Freddy 
Frog, until Freddy Frog was drenched 
almost through his skin side to his 
inside! 

My, but he was soaked! And my, 
but he was sulky! 

‘*T hope that wave gets drowned, ’’ 
said Freddy Frog. 

It did not, of course. But Freddy 
Frog did—nearly, for all the big 
friends of the big wave came hurry- 
ing up. They were no friends for a 
frog that could not jump. And they 
were all so wet! For the third time in 
his life Freddy Frog wished that he 
could jump. 

By and by up came a big—some- 
thing much worse than a sun or a 
wind or a wave. Up came a big 
pelican ! 

‘‘Oho!’? said the pelican. 

He gobbled his hungriest at Freddy 
Frog, until Freddy Frog was not per- 
fectly sure that he had not been eaten 
up already ! 

My, but he was unhappy! And my, 
but he was shocked! 

‘*Aha!’’ said the pelican. 

He opened his bill, with its pouch, 
—it was a shockingly big one!—and 
he was just bending over to snip up 
Freddy Frog and stow him away for supper, 
when—Freddy Frog jumped! He did not wait 
to remember that he did not know how to 
hop. Right over the pelican’s head he plopped, 
and went plump right into the water!—with 
| the big wave and all the big friends of the 
| big wave, too! 

But Freddy Frog did not mind them! He 
dived and swam under the lily pads, and stayed 
very still, and hoped that he did not show! 

‘*Soup and supper!’’ cried the pelican. 
‘*‘What became of it?’’ 

He meant Freddy! And he began to poke 
his bill, with its shockingly big pouch, in and 
out among the lily pads. And Freddy Frog 





‘‘Oh, I know! I should like to knit some-| her skipping rope and Eddy and Neddy and | shivered—although he tried to stay still. 


thing to send to Nathan Strusky in Boston.’’ | 

‘That is a good idea,’’ agreed mother at | 
once. 

‘*It should be a pair of stockings, then,’’ 
said Mary. ‘‘He was barefooted, you know, 
and perhaps he needs them this winter.’’ 

‘*And just remember how he cut his bare 
foot when he pulled me out of the Frog Pond!’’ 
said Alice. 

So it came about that three Chicago girls— 
for Elizabeth was eager to have a hand in it, 
too—spent a busy vacation in knitting stock- 
| ings. At first there were many dropped stitches, 
| and sometimes a whole row had to be unrav- 
eled ; but they kept at their task, and the results 
were such that mother had a new reason to be 
proud of the girls. 

And probably there was no more surprised 
or pleased boy in Boston than Nathan Strusky 
was when he opened a little parcel that the 
mail man brought him a few weeks ago and 
found in it three pairs of stockings, and three 
cards that said, ‘‘From the girl you pulled out 
of the Frog Pond’’ and ‘‘From the sister of 
the girl you pulled out of the Frog Pond’’ and 
‘*From the friend of the girl you pulled out of | 
the Frog Pond.’’ 

‘*How good of them to remember!’ said 
Nathan’s mother. ‘‘And the knitting is well | 
done, too. Certainly they are smart girls! Now | 
you must send them a fine note of thanks.’’ 








| Steddy took their nets for catching flies. And 


nothing had been forgotten except — . 
‘*Why, Freddy Frog!” 
mother. ‘‘ Aren’t you coming ?’’ 
Freddy Frog yawned and stretched. 
‘*No,’’ he answered. ‘‘It’s too far.’’ 
Having a son like Freddy was enough to 
make any mother worry, fora lazier little frog 


| never lived. And fat! Why, his inside grew so 
|much faster than his skin side that really it 
| was a terrible strain on his jacket! 


So old Mrs. Frog and the other children 


| went away, hippety hop and hoppety hip, to 


their picnic at the Big Pool. And the other 
frog families went hunting, or swimming, or 
took their croaking exercises. But Freddy 
Frog still slept on his lily-pad bed. 

By and by up came the big, hot sun. « 

He squinted his hottest at Freddy Frog, 
until at last Freddy Frog sat up and rubbed 
his eyes. 

‘*T hope mother left some breakfast for me,’’ 
said Freddy Frog. 

But the fire was out and the kettle put away. 
As for the cupboard, there were no sand- 
wiches and no pickles and no cake in it. 

‘*T’ll catch some flies,’’ said Freddy Frog. 


So he sat and waited. But a frog that could | 


not jump has not much chance to catch flies. 
It made him dreadfully hungry to watch them 


exclaimed his | 


‘* Frog and fricassee!’’ said the pelican 
| erossly. ‘‘I’m hungry. I’ve had nothing to eat 
all day !’’ 
| It is amazing how anxious that pelican was 
|to find Freddy Frog. But Freddy Frog was 
more anxious, not to be found, and that is not 
amazing at all when you think that he was 
to be the supper. 

‘*Will that pelican never get tired of poking 
his big bill about ?’’ 

Freddy Frog got so tired that he could not 
keep still any longer. And then—he showed! 
And the pelican was just bending over to snip 
up Freddy Frog, when — 

The pelican stepped on a crab! 

She was the school-teacher crab who had 
taught Freddy Frog his letters. She could not 
bear to see him eaten, she was so tender- 
hearted ! 

‘* Claws and nutcrackers!’’ screeched the 
| pelican. ‘‘ Let go!’’ 

The pelican forgot Freddy Frog. He forgot 
everything but his foot! The school-teacher 
crab gave him a final nip, and away that peli- 
can went, flying! 

Freddy Frog jumped about, making the fire 
and putting on the kettle for tea. My, but he 
was a happy frog! And when old Mrs. Frog 
|and Reddy and Eddy and Neddy and Steddy 
came hippety hop, hoppety hip home, with a 





| alighting just out of reach, and hungrier yet | basketful of fresh sandwiches for supper, there 


It took Nathan a long time to write the note, | to hear them buzz. For the first time in his | was the table spread and the dishes waiting. 


and at last he had to get his teacher to help 
him with the task before he was satisfied. 


| life Freddy Frog wished that he could jump 


like his brothers. \ 


‘*T’ve learned to jump, mother,’’ 
Freddy Frog, ‘‘I’ve learned to jump.’’ 


said 
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Before starting the youngsters 
to school give them a piping 
hot cup of 


Instant Postum 


School teachers, doctors and 
food experts agree on two 
points—that the child needs 
a hot drink, and that the 
drink shouldn’t be coffee. 


Postum fills the need admir- 
ably and its very extensive use 
among thoughtful parents, 
coupled with the child’s fond- 
ness for this flavory, nourish- 
ing food-drink, show how 
completely it meets the re- 
quirement. 


“There’s a Reason” 


No change in price, quality, 
or size of package. 





§ Wet Feet the 
Discomfort If You 
Give Him LUDEN’S 


After playing out- 
doors without ‘‘over- 
shoes”—the children 
need Luden’s. Quick 
relief from coughs and 
colds. No coloring—no 
narcotics. 

In ‘‘ Yellow Box’’—5Se 

Wm. H. Luden 


LUDE 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 


, Pa. 








BAKERS Breakfast 
#54 COCOA 


ww 















(ok pure. delicious and 
/ wholesome drink. Rich in 
food value yet of moderate 
price, it possesses the natural 
flavor,color and aroma of 
high grade cocoa beans. 


\ WALTER BAKER & Co. Lz. 
. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
ESTABLISHED 1780 _ 









WITTE crass ENGINES 


FOR FARM and SHOP 


2 to 22 H.P.—Gasoline,Kerosene, 
Naphtha or Distillate. Known 
from coast to coast. Thousands 
a in use. If you are thinking of 
—— buying an engine to grind feed 
—pump water—saw wood—or run machinery of 
any kind—write for latest WITTE Factory Prices. 
State size engine wanted, and I will send you my 
Free Book, “How To Judge Engines.” 


Address ED. H. WITTE, President, 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
3617 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 3617 Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SS 58 all diff., Transvaal, Turkey, Brazil, Peru, Cuba, Mex., 
SS Ceylon, Java,etc. & Aibum 6e. 1000 Finely Mx’d 25c. 63 
SS diffU.S..20e. 1000 hinges6e. Agts.wtd.50%.List Free. Ibuy 


stamps. C.Stegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave. 8t.Louis,Mo. 








St | 100 diff. Mexico, Turkey, etc., 10c. List Free. Agts. 
amps s wtd. 50%. I buystamps. L.B. Dover, 8t. Louis,Mo. 





St FREE—75 all different for names two collectors. 
AMPS Postage 2c. Lists FREE. Toledo Stamp Co. Toledo, 0. 





STAMPS @uiken skis co toteas, Onto. 


however, that these favorable results cannot be 
looked for when the epilepsy is caused by physical a 
.| abnormalities of the brain or the skull, whether 
congenital or acquired. Strangely enough, petit mal 
is the least curable form of epilepsy, and those 4 
cases in which petit mal occurs between the graver There seems to be nothing else that so completely fills every 
attacks are less curable than grand mal alone. requirement of a perfect dessert for children and grown-ups alike 
The medical treatment of epilepsy is usually by | as Jell-O does. 
means of bromides. That is amatter which must be It can be made into a surprisingly great variety of forms for 





| but when you meet a very special one—you know 


, derful. We got to talking after the meeting about 
| Say you don’t like her!” 


| did. She has ways you can’t resist. But it was 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $8.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 

ass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to | 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear @ hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

0 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 











TREATMENT OF EPILEPSY 





HE treatment of epilepsy is not often “ 9 e ” 
entirely successful, although it is more ‘Just Look What ty Coming ! 
so to-day than it used to be. Epilepsy 
“4 pong mg a a. wg fot This time it is Nan’s party. It is easy to guess ‘‘what’s coming,’’ for only two 
time, hygienic living and the careful | things—Jell-O and ice cream—are popular enough with the young folks to produce 
administration of sedative medicines can do much | such evidence of approval as Nan’s guests exhibit. ET . 
to bring epilepsy into the list of the manageable In homes of wealth and culture, where the children’s diet is carefully selected, and 
disorders. There is now a long record of cases | in homes where mothers with equal care prepare the food for the whole family, the 


that have been arrested for a number of years, | f,,orite dainty for the young folks is 
or even apparently cured. It must be understood, ” salted oy 8 











left absolutely to the physician in charge, and ten | dinners, luncheons and afternoon teas. The most bewitching 
cases will probably call for ten different forms 


; ‘ e ” : . “a: 
of treatinent, although they may all be based on | things which Jell-O “‘demonstrators’’ show in their exhibits at 
bromide. But preceding this sedative treatment, | food shows and the department stores can be made in perfection 
carried out along with it, and continued after it by any housewife—even by the young bride who cannot cook. 
has ceased, until the very end of life, must come The new Jell-O Book, just out, describes new Jell-O. salads, 
careful management of the general health day by | ‘‘whips,’’ knickknacks- and dainties of almost unlimited variety. 
day. The ordinarily healthy person ought to be | Recipes for every-day salads and desserts are given first place in it, 
careful of his health; the epileptic must be. It | and particularly the new things in fruity Jell-O desserts. A copy will 
must be his chief concern in life. be sent to you free if you will send us your name and address. 

Many epileptics are highly intelligent people, Jell-O is put up in seven flavors: Raspberry, Strawberry, Lemon, Orange, 
quite able to coéperate with a wise physician who | Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. Each 10 cents at any grocer’s or any general store. 
will draw up a régime for them. That scheme | The flavors are pure fruit flavors, of course, and the full strength of the 
should cover every hour of the day, prescribe the | flavors. is preserved by the air-tight waxed-paper “Safety Bags"’ enclosing 
diet very carefully, and permit very little meat | Je!!-O inside the cartons. 


and no alcohol whatever. It should include a daily THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 


course of exercises, baths, rest and work. . 
The question of rest and work is most important, Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 


for it is deplorable for an epileptic to settle down 
to the business of “being an invalid.” The modern 
idea is that he should undertake the task of be- 
coming a fairly healthy person, and for that his | 
character as well as his physique must be trained. 
Therefore, many epileptics do better, at any rate | 
for a time, in establishments for the treatment of | 
the disorder. In the home altogether too much | 
attention is paid to the attacks and not enough to | 

the training. 
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THE REFRIGERATOR END 
OUNG Mrs. Wright, with Andy junior, 


had “dropped in” for a chat with Andy 
senior’s Aunt Rebecca. The Wrights | 

















had been in Evanston only two months, | 
but Juliana and Aunt Rebecca had | 
been warm friends from the first. 
“Guess what I’ve found!” she challenged, put- 
ting Andy junior down in a nest of cushions. “The 
best find since I came to Evanston—except you, of 
course. I’ve found the one who is going to be my 
very dearest friend. You needn’t look amused. 
Everyone has been dear, and I love all Evanston, 











it. It’s Alicia Morgan. She spoke at the club yes- 
terday about the ideal neighbor, and it was won- 


success in living — Aunt Rebecca, don’t you dare 


“Why, of course I like Alicia Morgan. I always 


This /mportant Fruit 
—A Need in Every Lunch Box 


Dr. L. Emmett Holt, the famous authority, writes as fol- 
lows in his book, “The Care and Feeding of Children” : 


Marcia who always looked out for the refrigerator 
end of things. Have you met her?” 

“Yes, I met her, I didn’t notice her particularly. 
What do you mean by the refrigerator end? Mind, 
I intend to like Alicia best whatever you say!” 

Aunt Rebecca laughed. “I’m not trying to pre- 
vent it. Lots of people always will like her best. 
















I only meant that, when there were dishes to do, | d Some - ie as op ne — 

Alicia would dance out into the kitchen, as pretty | oS Se eee applets anc dewed prunes are 

as a pink, and wipe the china and the silver, and most to be depended con . » » The best fruit juice 1s that 

say, ‘There, I’ve done half,’ and off she’d go, leav- | of the Orange, which should be fresh and sweet. 

ing Marcia with the pots and pans to do, and the | . : . . 
relrigoreher water to empty, and the esld food bo Remember these facts; for no other subject today is more impor- 
put away. Sometimes it seems as if Marcia had | tant than proper food. Adults as well as little folks need Oranges 


every day. 


been having the refrigerator end and Alicia the cut 


glass and silver ever since.” eo 

“I fancy,” Juliana acknowledged whimsically, 
“that I just naturally like the cut glass!” 

It was a week later that Juliana was staring at WU st 
the doctor with a white face. Scarlet fever! She 


would not hear of a nurse. No one except herself | ° 

should do a thing for her baby. Fortunately it was U ni f orm ] y G oo d O ranges 

a light case. She talked with Andy at the window F ‘ ’ ° 
—gave him directions about Maggie and the house ; - Sunkist are uniformly good oranges—a year-'round fresh fruit for 
and people were lovely, especially Alicia Morgan. everybody's table. They are sold in varying sizes at varying prices. 


Every day or two there came a basket of flowers 














from her garden. It was not until the quarantine i i 
was lifted that Juliana learned that Maggie had Send rae a — a + and 
left and that Andy could not get another maid. : cee noe seed ss cry, “ol Cook Book 
“What have you been doing, you poor boy!” giving ing 1 name and address. 3 
Juliana gasped. 
‘Well, of course I didn’t miss Maggie with WERS 
Marcia Campbell’s cooking,” he replied. “I tell Ba tenn ie aekeeaneditinee 
you, Julie, I shan’t forget that as long as I live.” D y M30, Los les, Cal 7 
“Forget what?” Juliana cried. canunens n-ne — 


“She wouldn’t let me tell you before. When 
Marcia found I couldn’t get anyone, she sent her 
boys to her mother’s and she came over here every | 
day and cooked and cleaned. I tell you, Julie, | 
that’s a friend!” | 

Juliana sat silent. The refrigerator end! | 


“Oranges for Health’’ 
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A linen store for one hundred years 


DrRik= 


For Home Use 
Serviceable, attractive 
and inexpensive. Made 
in Gingham, Plain Cham- 
bray and Percale. Sizes 
36-46. Send for descrip- 
tive circular of styles. 


$1.59 


Illustration shows a new 
design striped percale, neat 
and comfortable. Sent at 
once on receipt of price. 











“THe LINEN BOOK” 
sent free on request. 


T. D. Whitney Company 
Everything in Linens 
Temple Place and West Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Style 1360 
Dainty striped per- 
cale morning dress 
in blue, gray and 

lavender. 

















Mr. Edison’s Pronocraph 
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Write Today For Our bay avg Book, Send ot 
"BPllsom phonoeraphs-r No gblirations. 





Phonograph Distributor: 
Chi rift jinols 








“917 PLANTING GUID} 
PURE! SEEDBOOK 
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GLUE lo: 


IN HANDY TUBES | 








RELIEVE THROAT IRRITATION 
THE NEW 10c BOX FITS THE POCK 
Regular Sizes 25c, 50c, $1. At Druggists. 


BROWN’S sown TROCHES 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 








Try the New 
Companion Three 
Months Before 
You Decide 





We offer four high-grade styles (both 
foot-treadle and electric machines) with 
all the latest improvements and many 
exclusive features not found on any 
other sewing machine. 


THREE MONTHS’ FREE TRIAL allowed 
each purchaser. If not satisfactory, machine 
may returned at our expense and your 
money refunded. 

NO FREIGHT TO PAY. We pay all freight 

arges to your freight station (in Unit 
States). No extra cost to you above our 
low factory-to-home price. 

OUR LOW PRICES will surprise you. Our 
actory-to-home system will save you a la 
amount on the purchase of a po Nees = 
family sewing machine. 

Oo ALL ABOUT F. Write for our 
Illustrated Descri Machine 
Booklet to-day. oueul soit cine it by 


return mail. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 











| NATURE & SCIENCE | 
CS 


HY WE ARE TICKLISH.—In his recent 
book, Man an Adaptive Mechanism, Dr. 
| George W. Crile gives an interesting explanation 
| of the reason for ticklishness. He considers the 
| sensation to be a prehistoric relic of reaction 
| against peril. It is more strange than appears at 


first glance that the tickle reflex can be excited | 


| only in certain parts of the body, by but two types 
|of tactile impression, and that it is invariably 
accompanied by a self-protective reaction. One 
type is elicited by a light, running movement on 
| the surface of the skin, which produces a sensa- 
| tion like that produced by a crawling insect. The 
| reflex is an irresistible desire to scratch or rub 
| the affected part. It undoubtedly came into being 
jat a time when insects were a great menace to 

life, and when only those individuals who evolved 
| an effective defense were able to survive. It may 
| even supply an explanation of man’s gradual loss 
| of hair from the body in his long, slow, upward 
| march, since the presence of hair would provide 
ambush for the insect enemy, whereas the loss of 
it, together with the evolution of the tickle sensa- 
tion, would greatly facilitate defense. A second 
| type of tickle reflex is elicited by heavy penetrat- 

ing pressure in the region of the ribs, the loins, 
| the base of the neck and the soles of the feet— 

pressure like the penetrating contact of a tooth- 
| Shaped body. The reaction in this case is a violent 
discharge of energy in the form of laughter with 
cries for mercy, and frantic muscular efforts to be 
free if the stimulus be continued. If one were 
tied hand and foot and vigorously tickled for an 
hour, he would probably be as much exhausted as 
if he had run a Marathon race or sustained a crush- 
ing injury; indeed, persons sentenced to death by 
torture in the Middle Ages were often killed by 
prolonged tickling. The fact that the ticklish areas 
are found in those parts of the body that still are, 
and always must have been, the points most fre- 
quently attacked by savage beasts leaves little 
doubt that the reaction developed at a time when 
man’s progenitors, like the carnivora of to-day, 
fought their enemies facé to face with tooth and 
claw ; and that the mechanism came into existence 
as a means of protection against foes. 
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HE FIELDS OF VERDUN.—After one of the 

battles of the Crimean War round shot lay so 
thick upon the ground that it was possible to step 
from one cannon ball to another all over the field. 
On the western front in Europe the shells do not 
lie like stepping-stones, for most of them burst 
into a thousand fragments, but the quantity of iron 
that now cumbers the earth round Verdun or in 
parts of Picardy must be thousands of times greater 
than all that was used in the whole Crimean cam- 
paign. It is said that as many as a million shells 
a day have been fired for days at a time by the 
Allies in France alone. That figure is, of course, 
far above the average, but even if only a million 
shells a week have been fired by both the French 
and the Germans on the contested ground in front 
of Verdun the result is a most astonishing quan- 
tity of metal. Reckoning the average weight of a 
shell at 100 pounds, and the duration of the battle 
of Verdun at 30 weeks, the weight of metal dis- 
charged would be 1,500,000 tons,or more than 20 tons 
to the acre. That makes no account of the miles 
and miles of barbed wire and constructional steel 
used on the same ground. Who will collect that 
immense quantity of scrap when peace is restored? 
It will be a dangerous business, for the ground 
contains thousands of unexploded shells and hand 
grenades. Those who have visited the battlefield 
doubt if the fields about Verdun will ever again 
be cultivated. They believe that France will make 
a park of the region as a memorial to the heroism 
of her sons who died in defending it. 


D° INSECTS MIGRATE?— One of the unex- 
plained phenomena of animal life is the 
annual migration of birds, though the lines of their 
great flights have now been accurately mapped in 
both hemispheres. Mr. Howard J. Shannon, in an 
article in the Scientific Monthly, entitled Insect 
Migrations as Related to Those of Birds, main- 
tains that many insects as well as birds make 
| annual migrations southward in the autumn, fol- 
lowing well-defined routes that correspond to those 
taken by the birds of the same regions. The in- 
sects include certain North American species of 
Diptera, butterflies and dragon flies. Mr. Shannon 
believes that there may be a return migration in 
the spring, but he is not sure whether such mi- 
grants are the same individuals that flew south in 
the fall or a new generation, bred in the southern 
winter quarters. Some idea of the magnitude of 
the migrations may be gathered from the state- 
ments of the author in regard to the monarch 
butterflies (Danais archippus), which “in mingled 
myriads move forward in swarms, forming a veri- 
table crimson cloud miles in width, and streaming 
backward for equal distances, casting below them 
as they go perceptible shadows.” 





FRESH-WATER MANATEE.—The New 

_York Zoélogical Society now has on exhibition 
at the Aquarium in New York City the first fresh- 
water manatee of the upper Amazon that has ever 
been shown in this country. The specimen is only 
five feet long, and therefore is considerably smaller 
than the thousand-pound brackish-water manatees 
from Florida that were brought to the Aquarium 
several years ago. Two other characteristics that 
distinguish it from other species are the nailless 
flippers and the white breast. Like other manatees 
it turns on its back when the pool is drawn off for 
cleaning, and remains in the position shown in the 








MANATEE OR SEA COW FROM THE AMAZON 





illustration until the water again becomes deep 
enough to float it. The manatee is often called the 
sea cow, because of its fondness for grass, at any 
rate the sort of grass that grows in the water. Its 
principal diet at the Aquarium is eelgrass and a 
loaf of bread a day. The Amazon manatee is much 
more active than its Florida cousins, and often 
swims rapidly round its pool. It is also very sociable 
and will come to the edge of the pool any time to 
have its back rubbed. 









































This Boy of Twelve 
Earned $84.99 


He planted a garden in four rented lots. 
He went at it as hard as he went at his 
play. It wasn’t all work. He had lots of 
time for fun. When the summer was over 
he had taken in $107.85. His seed, rent, 
plowing and other expenses had cost him 


$22.86. His profit was $84.99. 


Any hustling, ambitious boy can do as 
well. The one thing to be sure of is the 
quality of the seed you buy. 


FERRY’S 
SEEDS 


are surer than others because they come from 
ee var plants. Fine, vigorous plants are not 
ental, they —_ spring from vigorous an- 

cestors ; seeds of unknown pedigree are uncertain 
in result. 

Ferry’s Seeds are selected and then tested in 
Ferry’ y's tial gardens. D. M. Ferry & Co. make 

‘ doubly sure for you before they put their 

name on the packet. 

Doubtful seeds are dear at any price. 

We will send you, free, Ferry’s Seed 
Annual if you will ll send us your address. 

Ferry’s Seeds are sold by dealers 


everywhere. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 
(and Windsor, Ontario) 




















The Goodyear Blue Streak 
Bicycle Tire is more than mere 
material made to serve a useful pur- 
pose. It is a symbol of integrity 
and unfailing honesty. 

It is a sequel to the lofty ideal ever 
held by The Good year Tire & Rubber 


Company—“‘to give the public the best 
value possible * 


It is a history of Goodyear intention, Good- 
year ability and Goodyear achievement 
molded into rubber. 

Goodyear Blue Streak Bicycle Tires represent 


the Goodyear Company. They cannot falter 
where this great name is at stake. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


$300 


EACH 





Guaranteed 
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A CHINESE SOLOMON 


make life happy or miserable for the people 

are the district magistrates. There are about 
fifteen hundred of them in all. These men unite 
in themselves many various offices. They are cor- 
oners, sheriffs, tax collectors, road surveyors and 
forest commissioners. They are superintendents 
of schools and overseers of the poor, and they are 
at the head of the state religion, and worship at 
the temples on specified days. There is scarcely 
any matter into which they may not pry and for 
which they are not held responsible. 

The administration of justice is in their hands. 
In the court of justice there are no juries, lawyers 
or men who are entitled to speak for the culprit. 
The parties to the suit, whether civil or criminal, 
kneel before the magistrate, who, sitting in his 
official chair, asks such questions as he sees fit, 
and as soon as he thinks he has discovered the 
truth, brings in his verdict. Either party may ap- 
peal from his decision to a higher court; still, as 
the expense of a lawsuit is higher proportionally 
than in America, that is not often done. 

It will at once be apparent that such a man must 
possess a keen mind, a good knowledge of human 
nature, and be fertile in expedients. Above all, he 
must be a man of decision; not because immediate 
action is required, but in order to sustain his own 
dignity and command the respect of the people. 
The magistrate who hesitates is despised. 

Some years ago a Chinaman who owned a mill 
where he pressed oil from beans was visited by a 
neighbor who came to borrow an immense basket 
used by the oil man to receive the bean refuse 
after the oil had:been extracted. The Chinese are 
quite neighborly, so the request was granted, and 
the neighbor, who was a miller, carried the basket 
home to use for holding bran. 

Time went on, and the following fall the oil man 
asked for the return of the basket. To his surprise, 
the miller claimed the basket as his own. In spite 
of the fact that there were no witnesses, the oil 
man went to law, and the case came before the 
district magistrate. 

The magistrate asked each man to tell his story, 
which he did. Each man also acknowledged that 
he could not produce witnesses. The magistrate 
recognized that his own reputation was at stake, 
and also that it was a case where a righteous 
decision would greatly enhance his own reputa- 
tion. He did not hesitate. 

“Bring in the basket,” he said. He had already 
determined in his own mind that in all probability 
the oi! man was in the right, for he felt that no 
man in his senses would be likely to go to law 
about so cheap an article unless it were really his. 

As soon as the basket was brought in, the mag- 
istrate, with a severe frown, addressed it in these 
words: “Mr. Basket, each of these two men here 
in court claims you as his own property. There are 
no witnesses as to which is telling the truth. Now 
I order you to tell us to which of them you belong. 
What, you remain silent! Are you not aware that 
Iam the magistrate of this county? If you do not 
reply at once I shall order you to be severely 
punished! Still silent! Here, sergeant, get your 
paddle, turn over this basket and give him a hun- 
dred blows!”’ 

The underlings who were present had great diffi- 
culty in keeping their faces straight, but they had 
to obey, and accordingly the man who was wont 
to use the stick for beating unwilling witnesses 
proceeded to beat the basket. He had not delivered 
many blows before the oil, which had been con- 
cealed by the bran, began to ooze forth. 

“Hold on,” said the magistrate ; ‘‘that is enough! 
I thought I should make this basket speak. It is 
evident that he belongs to the oil man. Take out 
the miller and give him five hundred blows, and 
you, Mr. Oil Man, carry home your basket.” 


og? 


LINCOLN AND TOM HOOD 
Tits late Richard Watson Gilder once said 


Tm men who really govern China and who 


that amid all his trials Lincoln had one com- 

pensation in the White House—John Hay. 
Mr. Thayer, in his Life of John Hay, cites these 
extracts from the Secretary’s papers to confirm 
Mr. Gilder’s statement. 

“The President came in last night in his shirt, 
and told me of the retirement of the enemy from 
his works at Spottsylvania and our pursuit. I com- 
plimented him on the amount of underpinning he 
still has left, and he said he weighed 180 pounds. 
Important if true.” (May 14, 1864.) 

“A little after midnight, as I was writing those 
last lines, the President came into the office laugh- 
ing, with a volume of Hood’s Works in his hand, 
to show Nicolay and me the little caricature, ‘An 
Unfortunate Bee-ing’; seemingly utterly uncon- 
scious that he, with his short shirt hanging about 
his long legs and setting out behind like the tail 
feathers of an enormous ostrich, was infinitely 
funnier than anything in the book he was laughing 
at. What a man it is! Occupied all day with mat- 
ters of vast moment, deeply anxious about the 
fate of the greatest army of the world, with his 
own plans and future hanging on the events of the 
passing hour, he yet has such a wealth of simple 
bonhomie and good-fellowship that he gets out 
of bed and perambulates the house in his shirt to 
find us, that we may share with him the fun of 
poor Hood’s queer little conceits.” 
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ROSTAND’S REST CURE 


Tre French poet, Rostand, according to a 
recent dispatch from Paris, has his own 
peculiar method of rehabilitating his mental 
and physical powers: he goes to bed and stays 
there. A friend of the poet says that he is taking 
an isolation cure of three months, which he is 
passing in bed in his house at Cambo. He sees 
no one except one servant, everyone takes care 
to make no noise in the house, and the poet re- 
ceives no letters or communications from the out- 
side world except through newspapers—the war 
accounting for this compromise of what would 
otherwise be perfect isolation. 

He has taken one or two of these solitude cures 
before —once when he was working on Cyrano, 
and once when he was slightly ill. He is not work- 
ing particularly during this cure, except for some 
reading. He was feeling out of sorts for some | 
weeks before he took it, which accounts for his | 
decision. | 

His friends say that these cures have a remark- 
able effect on his health. He gains a great deal in 
weight, loses his habitual nervousness, recovers 
hig powers of working hard, and generally be- 
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Besides bringing to you the magnificent interpretations of 
the world’s greatest operatic artists, Victor Records also present 
to you the brilliant renditions of the most famous artists of the 


To insure Victor quality, always look for 
the famous trademark, “His Master's 
Voice.” Itis onevery Victrola and every 
Victor Record. It is the identifying label on 
all genuine Victrolas and Victor Records. 


dreatest artists 
all the world 


make records for the Victor exclusively — 


concert stage. 


Wherever these great artists appear, in opera or on concert 
tour, they are greeted by hosts of delighted music-lovers. 

But great and enthusiastic as these audiences are, they are 
far outnumbered by their vast Victor audiences who hear and 


applaud their superb art on the Victrola. 


And because their Victor Records are absolutely true to life, 
you enjoy in your own home all the exquisite beauty of interpre- 
tation which has established Victor supremacy on a basis of great 


things actually accomplished. 


There are Victor dealers everywhere, and they will gladly show \e it 
you all the various styles of Victrolas and play any music you wish 
Ask for a copy of the Victor Record Catalog—the most | 


to hear. 


complete catalog of music in all the world. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satis- 
factorily played only with Victor Needles or Tangs-tone Stylus 
on Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records cannot be safely played 
on machines with jeweled or other reproducing points. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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comes his old genial self again. 





GENUINE NORTH STAR 


Hockey Skates! > 


SHOES 
ATTACHED 
These Nestor 


used today by 

over 75 per 
cent of professional skaters in the United 
States. They are made of the finest grade 
imported Swedish steel and are of the 
highest quality of construction. Shoes are 
chrome-tanned leather—soft, pliable and 
not affected by water. Although designed 
for speed, they are being used more and 
more for pleasure skating. The greatest 
value ever offered at the price. 

Write today for a pair of these wondertul 
skates, giving length in inches of ordinary 
shoes, or,enclose pencil sketch of stocking feet. 
Other skates ranging from 65c up. Also write 
for our encyclopedia of sporting goods. Gives 
full information regarding our basket ball and 
hunter outfits, also sweaters, home exercisers, 
etc. (678) 


The Brugswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Dept. 60, 623-633 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

















A High School Course 
In Two Year ows tome. “ier 


is a thorough, com- 
plete, and simplified high school course that you can 
finish in two years. eets all college entrance re- 
quirements. Prepared by leading members of the 
faculties of universities and academies. 


Write for booklet. Send your name and address for our book- 
let and full particulars. No obligations. Write to-day—now. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. P-2412, Chicago, U.S. A. 








Vaudeville Sketch- Monologues, Dia- 
os, Entertainments, PLAYS logues," Minstrel 
Material, Drills, Make-up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T. S. DENISON & 50., Dept. 77, CHICAGO, 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
a y 


IGER” bicycle. Write 
ecial Pom “Take i 
sp ’ our 
fa) from 44 styles, "ieee in the 
famous “RANG! 


colors and sizes in the 
ER’ line. 
Marvelous improvements, Extra- 
ordinary values in our 1917 price offers. 
& You cannot afford to 
getting our (atest p 
and Factory-to-Rider prices. 
Seve, be a “Rider Agent” and 
make big money taking orders for 
hi t o 


























PP Ge' ur 
liberal terms sampl intro- 
duce the new CRANGER”.” - 
nese equipment, sundries and 


Renger NV IK Via § ing Ly bleycle line at 
mieotrio \Wl\ EA CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept.F-50,Chicago 


buy without | 
ropositions 














Healthful, Convenient 


Eliminates the out-door ; 
privy, open vault and cess- 
pool, which are breeding 
Places for germs. Have a 
warm, san » odorless 
toilet right in your house. 
Rison a cevalise eet 
ntoinvalids. Endo: 
by State Boards of Health. 
ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 
Put It Anywhere In The House 
The germs are killed by a chemical process in 
water in the container, which you empty once a 
-.. Absolutely nex —P R..} mere trouble 
han ashes, . 
teed. Write for full description ‘and pio 
ROWE SANITARY MFG, CO. 2376 ROWE BLDG., 
Ask about the Ro-San Washstand—Hot and Cold MICH. 
Running Water Without Plumbing 














Catalog tells all about them. 


—- dealer or factory. 4000 ready to ship. 








ld Town Canoe Oo., 1642 Middle St., Old Town, Maine,U.8.A. 
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THE CAPTURE OF OLD MAGGIE 


NE of the great grizzly 

bears of the heights of 

Temescal in southern 
California was Old Maggie, the terror 
of all who roamed the shaggy hills or 
had cattle ranging in them in 1876. 
When men crossed her trail in the 
bristling growth of wild lilac, buckthorn and 
manzanita that robed the hills, they turned 
away from it hurriedly and went in the oppo- 
site direction. Hunters had tried to lure her 
by killing a calf, dragging it down a cafion and 
leaving it there as bait; but she preferred to 
do her own killing and let the veal alone. All 
attempts to decoy her upon open ground were 
futile until we tried honey. 

‘Three nights the fragrance of our burning 
honeycomb drifted on the cool evening breeze 
through the green chaparral from near a box 
of honey, which we left for Old Maggie and 
her cubs. On the third night the honey was 
eaten and the box licked bare of all the comb. 
On the fourth and the fifth nights it was the 
same, and on the sixth, when the moonlight 
fell full and bright, we watched for her coming. 

Six of the best of the old California vaqueros 
were with us—men who could ride like cen- 
taurs and who could handle the reata in a way 
that made the rope seem to live. Their horses, 
reared among rocks and bristling chaparral, 
were at home on any ground where a man 
could walk upright. They were trained to 
wheel in their own length, to hold back or to 
go ahead almost without a signal when the 
noose had caught anything, yet to wait long 
enough for the other end to be wound round 
the horn of the saddle. 

Felipe Marron went ahead on foot to see if 
the bears were at the honey; but we knew 
what his report would be before he returned, 
for the night breeze had just set in and the 
horses, catching the scent from the cafion, had 
begun to tremble and snort. 

The six Californians went slowly and in 
silence until they reached a point where they 
knew that the sound of the horses’ feet must 
be heard by the bears; there they broke into 
full gallop. We reached the outer circle of the 
little park just in time to see Miguel Ramirez 
dart ahead of the rest with his horse’s head 
toward three lumps of darkness in the centre 
of the park. Leaning along his horse’s side 
with a small noose held low in his right hand, 
—a noose needing but one short whirl, if any, 
to open it to a circle,—he sped straight for the 
largest heap of black that rose in the light of 
the moon. 

Old Maggie seemed to stand as high as the 
horse and his rider as she rose to receive the 
onset. One of the cubs, more than half as large, 
ran out in front of her, but with a cuff from 
her paw she rolled him over and sent him to 
the rear; then quick as a flash she rose again 
to strike the coming enemy. 

Miguel’s horse was quivering with terror, 
yet he knew nothing except to obey the spur 
and the rein. Straight at Old Maggie he gal- 
loped ; but when he came within ten feet he 
made a sudden curve, under his rider’s direc- 
tion, and passed barely out of reach of Old 
Maggie’s immense paw, which just missed its 
mark before the noose was cast. 

With the quickness of lightning, Miguel gave 
the loose end of the rope three turns round 
the horn of the saddle as he sped away. Then 
he sent the horse to the right, and over went 
the bear on her back with her feet clawing at 
the stars. 

The next vaquero was exactly on time; he, 
too, raced in at full speed, leaning low with 
a small loop that almost trailed on the ground. 
One slight whirl he gave it, so quickly that 
one could hardly see the motion, and with a 
gentle flip it went over one of the big upturned 
paws. Then away on one side went the horse, 
and that leg was pulled out straight. 

Felipe Marron was close behind to take an- 
other leg, but just as he was about to make 
the cast the bear rolled suddenly over on her 
feet. Miguel, who had been holding her by the 
neck, went galloping away into the edge of 
the timber. Pancho Alvarez, who had caught 
the first leg, was left alone with that hold—a 
very bad one to have alone; for unless there is 
some counter-pull there is nothing to prevent 
the bear from charging the horse, and even on 
good ground it takes a fast horse to run away 
from a bear. And Alvarez was tied to her 
alone, for Old Maggie had got two claws under 
Miguel’s loop on her neck ; and so great was her 
strength that a few seconds sufficed to cut the 
rawhide so that it parted under the strain of the 
horse, leaving Miguel nothing to do except glide 
away into the gloom of the timber, untying a 
new reata from behind his saddle as he went. 

Meanwhile one of the men had lassoed one 
of the cubs by the neck; and the giant baby 
now rent the night air with wild bawling. 
The other cub, caught by a hind leg and 
dragged to a tree by another vaquero, added to 
the chorus, while the clatter of hoofs and the 







fi lor, was free again. Two of the 
W2B5 men did not know it, and each 
was anchored to a troublesome 
cub; Miguel was out of reach, getting a 
new reata ready ; Pancho could not coil 
his and get his horse again under good 
headway in time to stop the grizzly | 
before she could reach the men with the cubs. 
The two men in reserve were ready, but 
their plans had been upset by the cutting of 
the first reata and the slipping of the other. 
In the confusion Old Maggie alone seemed to 
retain a clear head. She made a dash for the 
horse next the nearest cub; but the rider let go 
the end of the reata that was round the horn 
of the saddle and shot away on a tangent, 
leaving the old bear mistress of the field. 

But in that second her motherly love misled 
her. She stopped to smell of her baby to see if 
he were all right. As she touched him with 
her nose there was a clatter of hoofs behind 
her, and she rose with wondrous quickness to 
strike the intruder; but she failed to follow 
the circling motion of the scudding horse. In 
a twinkling the loop of a reata again encircled 
her neck. Her big paw quickly reached for it 
to throw it off, but she was a trifle too slow. 
It tightened under the weight of the horse and 
she went over. 

A cat could hardly have been more spry in 
rolling over to catch her feet than Old Maggie 
was as she landed on her back; but the active 
mustang at the end of the rope was too quick 
for her, and skipped off to one side and rolled 
her over again. Before she could make a second 
effort “Chico” Ramirez came rushing out of the 
darkness and snapped up a hind leg as deftly 
as if it had been a post in broad daylight. In 
a second that leg was pulled out almost straight, 
while another rider came swooping down out 
of the night and picked up the other hind foot. 
When that was taken and stretched out, there 
was nothing to do but keep her from cutting 
the rope that was on her neck. 

She was clawing at the rope at a furious 
rate, but the horse held it so tight that she 
could not get her claws under it. Before she 
could fray it by lateral raking, Miguel was 
back with a new reata, which he tossed over 
one forepaw while Diego Marron lassoed the 
other, and in a second all four paws were 
stretched out until she was nearly as flat as a 
bearskin rug. 

That was the end of Old Maggie’s reign of | 
terror in ‘Temescal and the beginning of a 
new life for her and the cubs, for they were 
eventually sent in a big cage to San Francisco. 
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EAST AND WEST 


VERY European who has lived long in 
the East will, I think, bear me out, says 
the Earl of Cromer in the Quarterly 

Review, when I say that in the most trivial 
acts of life the Easterner somehow or other 
manages always to do or say exactly oppo- 
site to what would be done or said by the 
Westerner. 

I was one day looking out of the window of | 
the viceroy’s house at Barrackpore, and noticed | 
that a native policeman was walking up and | 
down the terrace. His attention was attracted | 
by a piece of paper, which fluttered to his feet. 
He stopped and eyed it intently. I conceive 
that under similar circumstances a policeman 
of any Western nation, even if he had been 
barefooted and his toes had not, from the con- 
stant use of boots, lost their prehensile quali- 
ties, would, had he wished to possess himself 
of that bit of paper, have stooped to pick it 
up. But the Bengali policeman kicked off the | 
wooden shoe from his right foot, seized the bit 
of paper between his two first toes, brought 
up his foot to the level of the knee, and, with- 
out stooping, conveyed the paper from his toes 
to his fingers behind his back. 

A friend of mine, who was a very acute 
observer of Eastern ways, told me that on one 
occasion, in order to test the intelligence of an 
Egyptian, he asked him to indicate his left ear. 
The most uneducated member of any European 
nation, supposing he understood the difference 
between right and left, would certainly have 
seized the lobe of his left ear with his left 
hand. The Egyptian, however, passed his right 
hand over the top of his head and, with that 
hand, took hold of the top of his left ear. 
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KITCHENER’S PRESENTIMENT. 
RECENT London dispateh says that 
Lord Kitchener had always a foreboding 
of an accident at sea. So strong was it | 











that he never crossed from Dover to Calais 
without wearing a life-belt waistcoat that he 
| had made for him in Egypt before he made his 
| famous advance on Khartum. 

| Although he was often on the sea and an ex- 
| cellent sailor, he detested sea trips, and never | 
| felt comfortable on board any ship. He com- | 
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whirling of horses round Old Maggie made a| plained that the sea affected his sight. Another | b 
| curious practice was that, although he always | 
| bought a great many curiosities in any part) 
of the world in which he might be, he took | 
| care that his purchases should never be on the 
| vessel on which he was a passenger. 


great commotion. 

Old Maggie started for the cubs in such 
haste that Pancho did not notice what she was 
about and failed to hold the rope tight enough. 
At the first sign of slack she cast it off and 
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If you cannot obtain Briggs’ Men- 
tholated Hoarhound Cough Drops © 
from your dealer, we will mail you 
two 5c. packages postpaid for 10c. 


C. A. BRIGGS COMPANY 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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